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EILEEN’S ROMANCE. 


—— 


CHAPTER VII. 


Cram Westwoop was an honest, manly 
character—the last in the world todeceive any- 
one who trusted in him, or convey impressions 
he was not willing to carry out. Brought up 
from early youth among the Courtenays he 
loved Lady Constance and Sir Bryan nearly 
48 well as their own children did, and a great 
deal better than the worldly, frivolous woman 
who was his mother. 

He had been too young when his father died 

to understand the nature of the rupture be- 

tween the General and his wife. Ashe grew up 

— looked back on the past with clearer eyes, 
€ realised that no common dispute could 
ave caused the gulf between his parents. 

He heard on all sides his father had been a 
Proud, honourable man, a brave soldier, and a 
oyal friend—the Jast husband to leave his 


wife in co: ' 
cause, “OmParative poverty without good 
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[SOMETHING MORE THAN A LOVER'S QUARREL !} 


He saw for himself that Mrs. Westwood 
possessed a shallow nature, but he could not 
detect in her any glaring faults. She herself 
never alluded to her husband save with affeo. 
tionate respect. 

She studied Cyril in all things, deferring to 
his judgment and bowing to his opinions in a 
way that would have been pleasing to most 
young men; but to Cyril it was fulsome. He 
preferred the fresh, outspoken atmosphere of 
Courtenay Hall. 

It seemed to him the difference between the 
atmosphere of a fresh,open common or pasture 
land and that of a conservatory. He had 
simple, hardy tastes, and the plain, unceremo- 
nious life that limited means made incumbent 
on his guardian's family was far more to his 
taste than his mother’scircle of elegant women 
and fashionable dandies. 

He made “her liberal presents. After he 


came of age his gifts must have well-nigh | 


doubled her income; but even supposing she 
possessed a thousand a.year, it often occurred 
to Cyril she must spend considerably more. 
He once asked his cousin Maude—he avoided 
business conversations with his mother— 





whether her aunt were not in debt. Maude 
shook her head in surprise, and declared they 
did not owe a penny io the world, so Cyril 
could only conclude they must economise in 
his absence. 

He saw a good deal of Maude, who was one 
year younger than himself, Mrs. Westwood 
had adopted her somewhat ostentatiously in 
her husband's lifetime. 

Cyril well remembered his father’s comment 
on the circumstance, 

‘I would far rather you left the child in her 
natural home, I willallow her two hundred 
a-year. Then, if you like, that will secure her 
a governess and every comfort !"” 

“‘ But Hugh, I want the child. I am her 
nearest relation, and I can’t bear her being 
under a stepmother’s tyranny.” 

The General yielded the point, and the little 
girl came. Cyril well remembered his father’s 
greeting of the pretty child. He took her in 
his arms, and kissed her. Then holding her 
at a little distance, helooked long and anxiously 
into her eyes. They were like his wife’s—large 
lustrous, black eyes; but with what is called 
a double pupil—that is, the outer rim of the 
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iris was witte-cplonred, This singtlar circum. 
stance Was hardly perceptibié at times. Odly 
in momentS-of excitément, or sometimes at 
night, would anyone have noticed the pecu- 
liarity ; bat itwas not lost oa the’ General. 
Patting the child from him witha heavy sigh, 
he said, quietly, — 

‘You are very like your mother, little one!” 

He was:alwayskind to her while he lived ; 
but he never seemed to care for her companion- 
ship; and once, when talking of her to his son, 
he said, gravely,— 

‘Think of Maude always as your sister, 
Cyril. Be a kind. elder brother to her, Re- 
member, I look on her quite as your mother's 
child 1” 

The implied warning was not forgotten in 
after years. Mrs, Westwood’s wishes were too 
open for Cyril to mistake them: Her one 
desire wa3 that he should marry*Mande; but 
Cyril bad a spell against the béeaaty’s charms: 
Ifa boy can fall in love at thirteen—and I 
thinkin some sense he can—he lost his heart 
once and foralways to little Dorothy Courte- 
nay—a tiny, white-frocked maiden, ten years 
his junior; and by the time»Mrs. Westwood 
began to hint her wishes his‘mind was quité 
made up to wait for Dolly. 

He never spokeof this resolvéto anyone, Inv 
deed, he had inherited his fathtts- ' 
nature, and, while frankness i on trifliig: 
topics, rarely spoke of the thin nearest his. 
heart. 

He seemed to understand’ by instinct that 


his own mother’a great*guif!yawned. He 
never spoke of Lady Constdénes'er her daugh} 
ter to Mrs. Westwood, and he ever discussed” 
at the Hallthe problem which*so bewildered” 
him—the evident disparity betWeen her ‘in* 
come and her expenditure. 

His festings’ for Mande’ wete warm and’ 
strong. He never dreamed of marrying her; 
but he was honestly fond of his pretty cousin; 
and proud of the notics her beduty had‘oota: 
sioned. He was very sorry when he* heard” 
sheé*had seddenly left her aant and gone” 
home. 

**T looked on Mande as settldd with you*for 
lifé; mother !"’ he said. om his ‘first vieit after 
her departure. ‘* What in the ‘world will’you 
do without her ?” 

‘‘Mande’s own interests have to be con: 
sidered,” replied Mrs. Westwood.’ “ With my” 
beggarly income I cannot leave” her provided 
for, and there is no one among my: acquaint} 
ance suitable for her husband |” 

Bat, surely, if matrimony is “your object,” 
said Cyril, bluntly, * it Beéme@ strange to send 
her back to her disreputable old father |" 

** Ah, my boy, if you had only studied your 
own happiness and married her, I should 
have bad nothing left to wish for,"’ 

‘* T would as soon marry my own sister. sup- 
posing I had one. Don's let's go over that 
ground, mother; but do tell me, seriously,why 
Mande has gone home?” 

“The ‘disreputable old father,’ as you 
choose to term yvuur uncle, will soon be an 
English peer. Is is commonly reported old 
Lord Desmond can't live many months, Of 
course, as eldest dunghter, Mande will be mis- 
tress of Desmondville and it seemed best for 
her to go over to Boulogne, und just see if she 
could not make her father and his younger 
child. moderately presentable before they came 
into their honours,” 

‘* Rather empty honours, mother. Des- 
mondville is mortgaged to the hilt. Now, I 
shoald have thought, as your niece, my pretty 
cousin stood a far better chance of eligible 
partis than as the daughter of am old Bohe- 
mian!” 

At this time Mra. Westwood was living in 
her bijou villa'at Bromptun. 

Usually, Cecil's visits were paid to her at the 
seaside or in the country; indeed, though she 
had'rented Sycamore Lodye seven years, he 
had ‘never entered it before; and} though at 
Scarborough, Brighton, or the ‘like; he found 
his mother the centre of an appreciative crowd 


between the mistress of Confténsy Hall and} Oyrit Weat wood went 
vi i 


of acquaintances edd to say nof’one of them 
ever Blladed to Visiting her ia town: 

Cyril had long since come to the conclusion 
she had two seta of friends—one on her travels, 
the other in London. It was a strange ar- 
rangement, but then the same adjective might 
have been aptly applied to many of his 
mother’s proceedings. 

He only stayed balf-an- hour on this occasion, 
and was not even asked to lunch. 

A mysterious ring summoned his mother 


be detained come timer 
The old mam who*acted'as her sole male 
retainer came forward’ to°open the door for 


Cyril, 

‘* So you've lost Mide@Desmond,” said Cyril: 
who was always*s ffablé- to servants; and 
known Andrewvall* hisilife. ‘ Doesn't the’ 
house seem-dull without her ? 

“ Terrible!” confessed Ahdrew: ‘‘ You see; 
sir, Miss*Manude*was*jast’the light of the” 
house; but, yourseepshe*vexed ‘thé mistréss, 
and 80 sh@had ti Butthe new assistant, 
I heat, is* not halt upp#o her work, so we'll 
soon have Miss Mande heré again.” 

“So my mother has ‘ses up a companion,” 
thought Cyril,’ as« he “dfdve off; “‘ and* poor 
Tony calls her an‘ assistant.’ She wouldn't 
feel flattered’ at the'title? Bat she's sue to 
make it up with’ Maude” 

It was “rove to wlhiog woah and 

“a 


Courtenay was tent to rere compe 2 and 
a long foreigh® 


¢ILord* ‘s return »'to 
England; ‘Yevonciliation with hér 


aunt. 
_Cytil found letters at*his clab from both 





ladies; they were*tettléd at Ventnor, 
pole wenkt joanebens. 

From® Ventnor’ the” ‘went to Bourie- 
mouth} and ‘there g invita- 
tion to’ sy 

Mrs, ‘think the ‘visit a 
ey a ¢ *delighted oon ‘the 
idea of 1 g the Ertescliffs again; and said 
so fr iy whlle-to ‘the whole’ affair 


pes 
reutiiow with his little love of other days: 

‘Be caréfal, Maudét’’ hewaid; in his frank; 
brothsrly way: “ Don't lose~your ‘heart’ to’ 
Basif Courtenay! He can’t ‘afford’to marry, 
for™ he's only’ a penniless lad“ with"a long: 


Mande smiled not quitéamiably, = 

‘If he were'a duke it would make no differ- 
ence to me. I have met Mr. Courtenay 
several times, and I detest him!” 

‘t Poor fellow 1” 

‘You may laugh, Cyril, but the rest of the 
world can’t fall into raptures over that family 
as you seem todo!” said his mother, tartly. 
“J never had much opinion of Lady Courte- 
nay |’ 

16 was an awkward speech. Cyril felt quite 
oe to his cousin for coming to the rescue 
with,— 

* Well, though I don't like the eon, I'll ad- 
mit the daughter is charming! I can't think 
why you didn’t fallin love with her; Oyril!” 

Cyril langhed: 

“ How do you know I didn't?” 

** You look too cheerfal at thé idea of her 
wedding to have been one of her admirers.” 

**Ah! you mean Lacy,” said Cyril; with 
a smile, as he left the room. ‘“ I was thinking 
of her sister.” 

Left ‘alone, Mrs. Westwood and her niece 
looked at each other meaningly. 

* There ‘is not a doubt of it,” began Maude, 

‘‘T always felt sure of it!” returned the 
elder lady. ‘ No-young man could have been 
content to spend all ‘his leisure at a dull, 
poverty-stricken place like Courtenay Hall 
without some love affair.” 

‘* Bat I never heard of a youn 

“She was’ a mere baby w 
there first. 


sister.” 
“he went 
She must be seventeen or eighteen 





“No donbi Sie Bryan and bhi# wife ancleg 
well. Fifty thoteand a-yéar id a noble in. 
come!” 

‘** I don’t believe Bryan Courtenay would 2 
a mean thing!’ said the woman who, some 
thirty years before, had striven to ruin hig 
loves. ‘It is her fault!” 

‘* You don’t like her?” 

**T hate her!” 

Mande looked puzzled. 


‘I’m not a saint, Aunt Matiat I hate 


from the drawing-room, and she pointedly ; people fast enough if they have irjured me, 
wished him * good-bye,” observing she might | 


bat I can't see the use in wasting one’s 
animosity on persons who have never done 
any harm!” 

* She did-me the greatest wrong one woman 
could do another!" said Mrs. Westwood 
bitterly. “ Shecame between nie and the max 
Iloved! As though that was not enough, she 
— my husband’s® hear®*againsi me! 

ou. must havé’ heard’ of his iniquitious 
wilt?” 

““T knowit by heart. And you think that 
Lady Conevanee had any part in it?" 

“| believe shevdictated it. T£ Cyril had 

died yoang*the*Courtenays would have hai 
B3 now they: wil ‘get‘everything for 


every 
Auntand niece looked'at each other’ There 


wae* a st¥iking reseniblance* between them. 
Alimoogit net filtyy: Mra>. Westwocd was 
slender wad upright girl. Like Mande, 


shé hades wealth of ‘hairy which she 
wore imhesvy Gree Her complexion 
“was dled? and smooths her niece's; but what 
strack*you*most in the two faces were the 


eyes. 

Both ha@*black eyes} both eyes” had ‘the 
strange C) ; iri 
but in Métde's ‘this 






pave 
under grewt‘ex West. 
wood's théelighter sit’ wa tvisible. 
Moreover, the ; “pkin 
and unsil¥ére4 ‘hair; i 

Mrs. West wood loo. r than 
her age; bit shé had a’ 


aspect, spétially in thé” early’ mortitng, as it, 
iitnoad ttn idle’ ow, she had 


beditr one *who * watohiéd far into 
the hoarsof thenight 

It was not‘an undté shire “of ‘gaicty, for 
she rarely‘ac 


‘evening ‘invitations; an? 
was always in Own room séonafter ten ; 
yet her eyés°in thé:mortiing hada heavy, 
sunkéh’ loék; and’ there” werédatk® parp!e 
in often vonuphutnatot d 

8 i Tee heavy an 
exhansted;' and replat rs Ha and 
unrefreshed. Thése syniptoms hadincreased 
during thé year of her niece's absence ; since 
Manude's retdtn to her she called herself 


The fire in her eyes, when she spoke of her 
feelings towards Lady Constance, the passion 
in her voice as she told of her real or fancied 
wrongs, would have given a keen obéerver the 
impression that Mrs. Westwood's spirit was 
far stronger than her body; that the feverish, 
passionate soal within burnt up all too 
quickly the flame of life; and that the woman 
would die before reachirig old age, simply be- 
canse’ ths spirit had so worm and fretted its 
frail, earthly tabernacle that the’ lamp world 
go out prematurely, just for wantvof ‘oil. 

Maude Desmond clasped her hands: convul- 
sively together, till her rings'must have eate? 
almost into her delicate flesh: 

She had long, white: fingers}: beautifal to 
the eye, but her hand was not the kind’ that 
gives a loyal, friendly pressure+the fingers 
seemed unnaturally longand thin: : 

‘ Never !” said Mande; feverishly: “ Never! 
I may lose him‘ myself, but-he shall never 
marry her!” 

Mrs. Westwood looked well pleased: ; 

“ You ares trae Harley} Mande;” she: said, 
fondly. “But, child; you dou't know ‘the 
task you are setting yourself. You may part 
Cyril from his choios} but youwill never make 
him love youhe is’so like his father.” 

Miss Desmond looked up quickly. 





now.” 


‘‘T have often wondered why you married 
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my uncle; From things you bave said I feel 
sure you did not love him. From his will, and 
from what I remember of him; I don’t think 
be loved you.’’ ; 

Mrs. Westwood was no whit offended at 
this rather peculiar speech. 

‘“‘] married ‘him because I willed it,” she 
said, calmly. ‘‘He was a strong powetful 
man, andI a frail, weak woman, but I con- 
quered. 

“ Oaly I can’t see your object. If you had 
loved: him it would-have been worth the 
struggle.” 

“I did not love him,” said Maria West- 
wood, “but hated Oonstance Courtenay. 
Already she. distrusted me, and ber home 
was closed against me. As the wife of her 
husband's oldest friend she could not: well 
drop my acquaintance. Besides, the General 
was immensely rich, and I was tired of 
poverty. If I married-him I became pos- 
sessed of every luxary; if ke remained single 
from his old intimacy. with Sir Bryan, it was 
probable that, having no near relations, he 
would leave every penny of his fortune tothe 
children of the woman I hated. The Courte- 
nays were poor—poor and-proud, A legacy 
to them would have been a perfect godeend. 
I was an unloved wife; Maude, but, through 
my marriage, Constance Courtenay. has 


known years of poverty, and has. been forced « 


to see her daughter marry.& parvenu, and her 
firstborn on the look-out for an heiress!” 

“The parvenu's brother used: to be quite 
insane in hig-devotion to me at Boulogne,” 
said, Maude, thoughtfally.. ‘'I suppoaé hesis 
well off ?”” 

Mrs. Westwood shock her head. 

“T would not marry him-if I were’ you, 
Mande. A marriage without love on either 


side is trying, bat 1 think to possess an ador-* 


ing husband to whom. one - was: indifferent 
would be worse.” 

‘* Perhaps.’? 

“You said just now. you admired» Miss 
Courtenay? I mean the one engaged. to: Alan 
Ernescliff. Were you in earnest? ’’ 

“Ina way. She seemed to me the type of 
womanly nature such-as you and I despise, 
and she will never do-me‘any harm—a kind 
of =e aang ae oat wi who. will 
never have a thought * beyond her own 
ticular Alan,'? = ° os 

“You have never seen the other one— 
Dorothy ?"’ 

“ Never,” 

Mrs. Westwood looked thoughtfal. - 

“I wonder if she is like her mother?” 

© We shall soon see. Why?” 

“If she is like Lady’/Constance you will 
fail, She has the strongest, clearest intellect 
I ever encountered, and ber willis as firm as 
arock, I once heard someone say-she had -a 
man’s head and a wonian’s heart. It des- 
cribed her to the life.’’ 

“ That sounds like May Delaval;”’ 

“ May: Delaval is her own niece,” 

Ah, I had forgotten?” 

‘‘ The grandmother, the late Countess,’ waa 
quite a different creature from Lady Con- 
stance, A genteel timid girl, with ‘big grey 
eyes, and a frightened look on ber face, She 
always looked as though her honours: wete 
too much for her.” 


‘What became of her? I never heard any: 


mention of her: when’ I was«at Vivian 
Court.” 

“They don’t care:to talk of her? said Mra. 
Westwood, carelessly; : ‘ Titere-was* sonia 


scandal. Not a word! of truth-in~it,'as “her: 


husband’ found out too late; ba’ ‘he ted 
from her—and she died.” “¥s 
“Do you mean shé killed herself ?” 


‘My mother never said that: Lady’ Vivian» 


was in & low nervous state when she heard>-of 
the illness of her little-girk, Shé asked to be 
allowed to see the child, and was refused; 


The next morning she was -foand dead from’ 


&n Overdose of opiam: She had. been taking 


it for weeks as'a kind of’. sedative,’ undef 


médical sanction; and of course: the over- 
dosé may have been a mere accident.” 





‘* Poor thing)” 

But the pity did not pleaso Mrs. Weat- 
wood, 

“It waa the secret,’ she said,. lightly. 
“She did not suffer more than others had 
suffered thronghsher.: Now, Mande,: you had 
better go and see to your packing. Remember 
you have a mosé delicate part to play. My 
niece, Lady Constance, will distrust you in- 
tuitively ; it is quite: possible her daughter 
might do the same. You must do your 
utmost -to win theif approval. 
things, don’t be-drawn ‘into a flirtation with 
the heir.” 

Mande laughed at the'last idea. 

‘On: that point you need have no fears, 
Aunt Maria. Mr. Basil Courtenay and I 
have noé the least taste-for each other. The 


aversion is profoundly mutual. Afar more | 


embarrassing quéstion is Bob!” 

‘* Who in the world is Bob?”’ 

‘* Mra, Ernescliff's younger son, and Baail’s 
friend.” 

*' And he admires you?” 

“ Devotedly.”’ 

“ Don't refuse him,” advised Mrs. Weat- 
wood. ‘ Keep the» matter open. Wealthy 
parents will admire the disinteregtedness of a 
peuniless.girl in not jumping at a rich 
husband..: So losg as «the young man has. 
hopes of winning you he will be a most usefal 
ally. Occe refused he may turn desperate on 
your hands.” 

“ And J will give you a word of caution,” 
returned ‘her affectionate niece: ‘* The Ernes- 
cliff's have the profouridest possible respect 
for each, but.in spite of this they think 
their’ son, Alan, a great-catch for penniless 
Lucy Courtenay. Besure you. impress them 
with the idea that you think.so too." 

There was‘an almost endléss: discussion at 
the. Towers aa: to” who should~ meet the 
honoured guests, . Mr. Ernescliff thoaght it 
but @ fitting. mark of respect to the ‘* Honour- 
ables’ that. he should be at Little Wester- 
ton Station.in ‘person, Bob's impatience to 
solve the question—if it was indeed his 
divinity—made itneceseary he should be of the 
party. Mrs. Ernesoliff must go, as in her 
rank -of life*i¢ ris ‘thought: a slight to leave 
ladies solely to masculine welcome. 

The end might ‘have. been expected. They 
all three went—the grand barouche convey- 
ing the father and mother; while Bob, whose 
skill on horseback was one of his great 
accomplishments, accompanied them on his 
grey mare. 

Of course they were.in such good time that 
they had several«minutes‘to wuit, but the end 
repaid their'paing, « Cyril Westwood, whom 
they all knew slightly; presented them to his 


mother and cousin.’ Bob's scurlet face testi- 


fied to his recognition of his» divinity, and 
Mrs. Westwood in: her faultless musical voice 
told. her ‘hostess her--dear niece had been 
lenging to know whether the family who bad 
so kindly offered them hospitality could 
poseitly.be the same she'had met at Bou- 
logne ! 

The three ladies- took their places in the 
barouche, escorted by -Pupa Ernescliff; Bob, 
still crimson; leaped-on the grey mare, aud 
Oyril, watohirg*them drive off with a smile, 
took -his nag across: the'fields that led to the 
Halk: 

“TI hope your sister is well, Miss Des- 
mond?" said Bob,seizing on the first subject 
of conversation*that presented iteelf. 


‘‘ Very well, indeed. I left her at-home to’ 


keep-papa company. He could not spare us 
both?’ 

Mea. West wood--wae/explaining: meanwhile 
to~ her hostess’ the-sad@ circumatance of ber 


brother-in-law Lord Desmond, which had | 


forced him tolive im the'ygreatest retirement 
at ‘Boulogne: He-had/now come: into bis 
estate; and though it waeterribly encumbered, 
of course they were all glad that: theold Castle 
should still be occupied by a Desmond. 

‘‘We cannot all be’rich,” said. the widow, 


pleasantly. ‘‘ My "husband: was a rich maz, | 
that the sudden glare of light from the many 


bat ‘he left all to my-son, so that I have lived 


Above ‘all 


for years in comparative povoxty. 1 am quite 
content for myself, but I do regret sometimes: 
Iam uuvabdle. to save a portion for my niece. 
A penniless girl does not meet with mach 
kindness. Mrs. Ernescliff '’ 

All this was in an undertone, and sappossd- 
to be quite inaudible to Mande herself. Tre 
kind old couple both assured’ Mra. Westwood. 
that. with her lovely face Miss Desmond 
needed no other fortune. 

Maude was fortunate enough to burat inte 
enthusiasm about s:modern mansion they saw- 
in the distance, and very much surprised to 
find it wasthe Towers, and that Mr. Ernescliff 
had built and designed it for himeelf. 








Then the five were mutaally delighted with 
each other—a delight which was,:gennine at 
least in three.of them. 

They dined that evening at the Court, and 
the aunt and. niece played their réles to 
perfection. 

Lady Constance, while cordially distrasting 
her old enemy, was very mach taken with 
Misa: Desmond, in spite of Mande’s resent 


allusion to her little sister and her widowed 
father pledsed the. laay: of the Hall; her 
complete indifferenca:.to Busil, the pains- 
and trouble she took with: a sly snd: rather 
awkward younger: son. of twenty, whom she 
managed to make appear:to more advantage 
than he had ever done ‘before; her gentle 
admiration of Lacy and sympathy with the 
approaching separation ; above all, her kind, 
friendly. manuer to Dolly — Lady. Con- 
stunce expected her to'suub). 

These wiles -were carried out so easily, 86 
naturally, that the poor mother was com: 
pletely deceived. Forgetting that the height 
of art is to conceal «rt,: sne*decided Maude, 
was a gentle, tender hearted girl, who had 
escaped unscathed from her annt’s training, 
and she became.as warnor and friendly to her 
as to her own favourite Cyril. 

Basii and his Cousin - May, who knew some. 
thing of Miss Desmond, were perfectly amazed 
at her success. They, who had heard of 
Eileen’s guilelesd account of her sieter, were. 
bewildered: when Maude spoke as thoagh the 
happiness of Eileen and her father formed 
her ons thought; They who had watched her 
pursuit of the millionaire, Adum Goldsmith, 
could not understand that in the large party 
in the drawing-room she elected to devote 
herself to & beardiess youth of twenty with no 
prospects, and. his sister. the very girl every- 
one believed was thechosen love of the man 
Muade:herself:was reported to admire. 

Lacy, on the eve of her wedding, had 
naturally no eyes for all this, but May Dela- 
vai and Basil saw it all, and exchanged be- 
wildered confidences. 

** IT can't make it ont,” said May. “ Willis 
a dear boy, but:if be were not my cousin I 
should find him insufferably dull, yet there is 
Miss Desmond giving up ber whole evening to. 
him. Look at Bob Erneselsff watehing ber? 
I expect him to rush forward every minate 
and snnibilate poor Will.’ 

“She won't hurt Will,” suid Bazil, with the 
indifference of an elder brother to his janior's 
possible discomfitgre. “But what in the 
world is her object ?’’ 

The wedding-day came, and of course tho 
whole party from the Towers ap-nt the evening 
at the Hall; and there, to Busil’s perplexity, 
he noticed that his younger sister and Maude 
Desmond seemed inseparable 

Dolly, who seldom took to strangers of her 
own*accord, offered to show the guest over 
ithe Hall. May. proffered ber company, but 
for some reason left them when they had not 
half repeated their explorations, 

Half-an-hour: passed.- then: an hour, and 
Lady Constance grew alarmed. It was getting 
dusk.: Sarely the two girls had not lost their 
‘way in some of the deserted rooms or disused 
passages! She was just going to dispatch 
Busil in search of them when they came 


| suddealy into the great hal! together. 


Mande put her band hefors-her eyes, saying 


blance to her-aunt.. Her gentle, affectionate ~ 
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lamps Cazzled her after the gloom from which 
she had come, 

Doliy did not soreen her eyes, but the 
sudden flood of light must have had its effeot 
on her, for she had a strange, dazed look, and 
walked with an unsteady, faltering step. 

‘* My child.”’ said her father, “ what's tha 
matter? You look half asteep!” 

Mande Desmond flashed a sympathetic 
glance at Dolly from her dark eyes. 

* Perhaps she is tired, Sir Bryan. I know / 
am. Ido believe I have walked miles just in 
going over the house.” 

She managed very skilfully to draw the 
general attention away from Dolly, and very 
soon after the party gathered in the large 
dining-room for tea—a cheerfal, miscellaneous 
sort of meal, which to-night was to replace the 
seven o'clock dinner. 

Cyril, whose place was generally next 
Dolly, seeing no room at her side sat down 
opposite. He was feeling very blithe and light- 
hearted. 

His year’s separation had only shown him 
how thoroughly in earnest was his love for his 
pretty playfellow; while Dolly, asa grown-up 
young lady, was sweeter and more attractive 
even than the winsome child of long ago. 

He and Dolly had been very much together 
to-day, and again and again the one important 
question had hovered on his lips; but they 
were never left alone long enough for him to 
tell his story. 

As the only other daughter of the house, 
there were many claims on Dolly on her 
sister’s wedding-day, and it pleased Cyril to 
see the affection lavished on his darling. 

He was not impatient ; he had loved her so 
long that it never came into his head to dream 
that she would refuse him. For years Dolly's 
grey eyes had figured in his picture of the 
future. 

She seemed a litile shy with him, he 
thought—a little changed from the frank, 
impulsive child; but there, she was grown 
ap. His little childish playfellow had merged 
into a ‘‘ come out" young lady, “ Miss Cour- 
tenay of the Hall!” 


He feared no opposition to hia suit, for he | 


’ 








knew that Sir Bryan and Lady Constance | 


loved him almost as a son, and his mother's 
disapproval could make no real difference. 
He would have been glad to speak to Dolly, 


' for her fate. But that isan idle superstition. 


and have had the right that very day to call | 
her his own, but when the opportunity did not | 


come he thought his happiness only deferred 
by a few hours. 

He little dreamed, poor fellow, of the 
terrible fate in store for him, and how he was 


doomed ever after to look back to Lucy Ernes- , 
cliff's wedding-day as the saddest episode in | 


his life, 

The strange, dazed look had died ont of 
Dolly's eyes, but she seemed tired and quite 
done up. When, about nine o'clock, Mrs. Ernes- 


| dear mother’s happiness—nay her life, even— 


cliff spoke of driving home, and when the | 


catriage had gone with its load, and the guests 
ataying in the house remained, she whispered 
in her mother's ear,— 

*‘Osn you spare me to go to bed, mamma? 
My hesd aches badly; and I feel, oh! 80 
sleepy!” 

Lady Constance laughed and consented. 

‘She is only a child yet,” said the mother, 
repeating the request to Lady May. “Ai 


| tended friend ! 
’ mother before he died, and he afterwards told | 


_ perously, and are likely to ran smoothly.” 


me who were the false friends who made mis- 
_ Chief about my grandmother?” 


' never spoke of it; and we had no uncles or 


* How pretty she is! ” said May, who could 
admire another girl's beauty without a tinge 
of jealousy. ‘‘ She has such lovely eyes. Even 
pape would like them.” 

“Has your father a diffioult task in the 
matter of eyes?” laughed Lady Constance. 
‘*T am sure yours are fine enough, May.” 

“Mine are bright, but they have no soft. 
ness. Once I was going through the picture 
gallery at home, and I lamented I had not 
grey eyes. Papa grew quite angry, and said 
it was a good thing; there was nothing to 
admire in grey eyes now. Dolly's are grey, 
and he must admit they are lovely!” 

Lady Constance | troubled. 

“Don't discuss eyes before your father, 
May. I remember so well when you were born 
he was so glad you had brown eyes like your 
mother. It is considered very unlacky in our 
family to have grey ones.” 

* Bat—" 

“Mine are brown, so are your father's. 
Your mother has brown eyes, though hers are 
softer ; my Lucy's are hazel. Of all my chil- 
dren, no one but Dolly has grey eyes.” 

‘*Nothing could be more beautifal than 
Dolly’s eyes,” persisted May. ‘‘ There is a 
picture in the gallery at home her face always 
reminds me of. You must remember it, Aunt 
Constance. A lady dressed in white, like a 
bride; there is no name underneath, but I 
suppose she is some relation, or her portrait 
would not be there?” 

“Hush!” said her aunt, impressively. 
“Never speak of that picture, dear; it is my 
mother's!” 

May was amazed at the sad tone. 


“T never heard about grandmamma," she | bod 


said, gently, “ except that she died young. 
Was she unhappy ?"’ 

“ Terribly ppy, May. False friends 
parted her from her husband. She was not 
allowed to see her children. She died of a 
broken heart; and then, too late, the truth 
was discovered. You need not blash for your 
grandmother, May; the whole world knows 
now that she was as pure and true as any 
woman who has ever worn the coronet of the 
Vivians!” 

‘‘And Dolly is like her! It is no chance 
resemblance.” 

‘Dolly is so like her that I used to tremble 


Besides,” and Lady Constance smiled brightly, 
“* Dolly’s love affairs seem to have begun pros- 


“Aunt Constance,” pleaded May, ‘' do tell 

Lady Constance shook her head. 

‘I couldn't tell you if I would, May. It all 
happened long ago. Naturally, my father 
aunts to tell the story. I only know that my 


paid the penalty of too great trnst in a pre. 


has been handed down in the family from 
time immemorial.” 

“*T never heard it.” 

‘It was, that when an Earl of Vivian mar. 
ried & grey-eyed bride, trouble would surely 
come of it; trouble to him, and sorrow to her, 
and perhaps the extinction of the old name, 
You see, May, there is no prohibitionas regards 
us. The ladies Delaval might all choose grey. 
eyed partners without fear, As a fact, my 
father was the only man of his race who mar. 
ried a wife with grey eyes. And, though I am 
not superstitious, I must confess the prophecy 
has been falfilled.” 

* Well,” -said Lady May, soberly, ‘it can 
work no more ill, for I don’t expect there will 
be another Earl of Vivian.” 

**I don’t see that,” replied her aunt, who 
had many vague ambitions of how the Queen 
might be persuaded to restore the peerage if 
Basil married his cousin. “If your husband 
isa ao man, thereis oe tg — 
mig arranged ting the title.” 

May shook her han 

‘You are as bad as mother. She is always 
making plans about my ‘husband.’ She won’t 
believe me when I tell her he will never 
exis oe 

May went to bed and slept soundly. OF 
strong nerves and perfect health, Lady May 
Delaval always did enjoy good nights. Even 
when going through the dissipation of « 
London season she never suffered from rest- 
lessness or disturbed sleep. 

She possessed, in a wonderful degree, what 
is described by some grand Latin phrase, 
which signifies a sound mind in a healthy 


y- 
She had her fancies. Witness her objection 
to Mrs. Venn, and her strange distrust of 
Mande Desmond; but these seemed mere 
instincts, which were quite satisfied by her 
avoiding their objects. 
In all her twenty-two years she had never 
yet had a real anxiety, her nearest approach 
to one being the unsatisfactory progress of her 
Cousin Basil's courtship. 
Her maid woke her at half-past eight the 
next morning; and she was going downstairs 
to breakfast, an hour later, the picture of health 
and contentment, when she met Dolly coming 
slowly towards her—a tired, weary look on her 
face, her eyes dull and heavy, as though from 
want of sleep. 
‘You naughty child!” said May, kissing 
her. “I do believe you have been fretting 
over your sister. My dear, it's labour lost. 
She is as bappy as she can be, and doesn’t need 
one of your regrets.” 
“Tunoy!'’ and Dolly opened her eyes ina 
bewildered fashion, ‘‘I have never thought 
once about her! Was it really only yesterday 
she was married?” 
May gave her a gentle little shake. 
‘““Wake up, child! I do believe you are 
dreaming! Of course the wedding was 5 eater- 





That much my father told my 


day! I imagine yours will be the next in the 
family, unless poor Basil discovers a gold 


| me; but the woman's name we never could : mine.” ¢ 
find out. He was a generous, chivalrous man,/ At that moment Cyril Westwood approached. 


' my father. 


| loved any woman but his wife, and he died 


| believing in her completely. 


80 you see the 


' dark story of his life may well be forgotten.” 


eighteen Lucy would have wanted to sit up | 


till three in the morning after a wedding, to 


talk over everything, but Dolly is ready to go | 


to bed before ten.”’ 


“She does not lock strong,” said May, | 


frankly. ‘‘ Don’t you think she seems delicate, 
aunt?” 

** Nonsense,” said Lady Constance, “ Dolly 
never ailed anything in her life. You have 
not seen much of her, May (you come here so 
seldom, you bad chilc), or you would know 
Dolly is the strongest of all my children. I 
expect, really, she feels Lucy’s going, and has 
crept away to havea good ory all to herself. 
She is not like the others, Lucy never kept 
the emallest grief to herself, but Dolly always 
goes cff by herzelf if she feels sad.” 


| 


May shook her head. 

‘I think he should have told you.” 

‘“‘Why? You are not of a revengeful 
nature, May.” 

“She must have been a woman of rank,” 
said Lady May, gravely; ‘‘and it was likely you 
would meet her in the world. I think my 
grandfather ought to have teld you her name, 
just as a warning.” 

«TI never thought of that. He did give us 
one warning—gave it to your father, rather, 
since it would not affect me. It was never to 
defy the family legend.” 

“ And what was that?"’ 

Lady Constance smiled. 


Perhaps he was willing to shield , 
, her, greatly as she had wronged him. He never | 





“You are a Delaval, May. Is it possible 
yon have never heard the old prophecy? It 


He would have drawn back, but had to pass 
them to gain the stairs. 

He gave May a careless “ good morning!” 
but bestowed on Dolly a chilly bow, which 
made the poor child turn white as death. 

“Very high and mighty,” said Lady May, 
when he was out of sight, “My dear child, 
don't spoil that young man. I am sure he 
thinks too much of himself. Why, he was 
positively snubbing you!” 

Dolly put one hand to her head and looked 
anxious. 

“TI didn’t vex him, did 1? I feel so bewil- 
dered when I try to think. He was here yes- 
terday ?”’ 

“Yes, and your shadow. He looked 
wretched when we told him you had gone to 
bed. Perhaps he thinks me a worldly charac- 
ter, and objects to see you gossiping with me. 
Come along, we ehail be late for breakfast! 

They were at the table when Oyril entered. 
Instead of taking his usual place at Dolly's 
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cide he wedged hir-self in between Basil and 
Lady Constance, where decidedly there was 
no room for him. 

He talked a great deal, and seemed in the 
highest spirits, bat he never once looked to- 
wards Dolly—never once addressed her. 

May did something to attract his attention. 
She challenged Dolly to a ride across the 
downs, and pointedly asked who would be their 
escoré, 

‘I should have been delighted,’ said Mr. 
Westwood, feeling perhaps, her eyes rested 
on him, “‘ bat, unluckily, I have to go in an- 
other direction. Lady Constance, I have re- 
ceived a letter which will make it necessary 
for me to go to London very soon, and, as I 
have to consult my mother on a little matter 
of business, I fear I shall have to leave the 
Hall to-day.” 

‘' Ride over to the Towers, do your consul. 
tation, and come back to dinner,” suggested 
Basil. 

“ A thousand thanks, but it is impossible, 
I must leave the Hall to-day. You know,’ and 
he turned to Lady Constance, ‘‘how happy I 
have always been with you, and that nothing 
but real necessity would make me break off 
my visit thus suddenly !”’ 

“TIT Know, at least, that you are always 
welcome, Cyril,’’ she said, gently. ‘ Never 
stand on ceremony with us. I shall always 
be glad to see you, and sorry to lose you. You 
must come back to us soon."’ 

Sir Bryan seconded his wife’s invitation to 
return; but, thongh he fhanked them both, 
Cyril made no promise. 

He was almost affectionate in his farewell 
to his gentle hostess, wrong Basil's hand 
with brotherly cordiality, but the good-bye he 
bestowed on Dolly was jast what he gave the 
stranger guests. 

He avoided the reproachful, wistful glance 
of her grey eyes. His fingers hardly toushed 
hers, and with a formal “good moruing, |, 
Mies Courtenay,’’ he was in the saddle and 
tiding rapidly towards the Towers. 

“What does it mean?” asked May of her 
aunt, half an hour later. ‘I expected the 
engagement to be formally announced to-day, 
and he gave her a chillier handshake than he 


Jast Captain Richardson, in the room 
across the! corridor, singing, as he pat the 
finishing touches to his toilet, a snatch of the 
comical rhyme with which Mr. O Donnell 
had favoured them last evening. 

It was all abont St. Patrick and a dispute 
concerning the hour of his birth. 

‘‘No man can have two birthdays, barrin’ 
he's twins!” carolled the dashing soldier. 

And then the Earl heard him swing ont of 
his room and down the stairs. 

Breakfast would be delayed for him. He 
must hurry. 
2 4 quick, firm pressure of the little brazen 

nob. 

The drawer sprang out. He glanced within, 
and bounded to his feet with an oath. 

One object only the compartment contained. 
That was no letter, no pictared face, no trivial 
love token. 

It was a revolver! 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Ir was many and many a year ago since 
Silverdale Castle had seen such a day as that 
Christmas Eve—a busy, bustling, mirthfal, 
exhilarating, altogether delightful day. 

For the house was overflowing with young 
people, fashionable people, debonair, plea. 
sant. witty, cultured people. 

Allthe guest-chambers were in use. Late 
though the invitations had been issued, those 
fortanate enough to receive them were more 
than willing to accept. 

In the firat place it was an honour to be 
asked to Silverdale Castle. In the second, 
there was @ vast deal of curiosity to be satis- 
fied regarding the Earl's beautifal young 
bride. Soa!l who could come had come, and 
some of the county people living at a distance 
had arrived early inthe day, according to a 
hospitable custom, to avoid the long night- 
drive to the bail. 

There was an immense deal of cooking 
going on ia the kitchen, an immense deal of 
decorating and wreathing of mistletoe and 
garlanding of ivy and holly progressing in 
the hall and library and dining-room, a 








bestowed on me. What can have happened? ’ 

Lady Constance only eschewed the question; 
and, meanwhile, upstairs on her little, white 
bed lay poor Dolly, ber face turned to the | 
wall, the hot tears chasing each other down | 
her cheeks. } 

What did it mean? What had she done 
that her old friend should treat her thus? . 
The san seemed to have set for Doily’s happi- 
oess, and she was but just eighteen ! 


(To be continued.) 
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A DESPERATE DEED. 
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OHAPTER XXXIII.—(continued.) 


Waar had Lilian been holding when Lord 
Silverdale entered? What had she kissed ? 

It could not be a letter—a photograph ! 

Why not? 

Like a flash he thought of Geoffrey Damyn. 

No—not his picture. She was in no way 
disloyal. He would not believe it. Probably 
& treasured carte of his own. 

But he would see. 

He whirled about, crossed the room to the 
cabinet. 

There he hesitated. 

A certain delicacy, a sense of honour with- 
held his hand. 

Onght he to pry into her secrets? Bah! be 
had the right. She should have no secrets 
from him, 

For s gust of the tempest men call jealousy 
ean Bee more surging through heart and 


He dropped on one knee. 





‘ ladders, she ordered her devoted corps of 





What was that sound ? 





tremendous lot of laughter and fun and 
flirtation everywhere. 

And the most nimble-footed, light-hearted, 
quick-fingered, gayest of them all was Lady 
va. 

She planned the arches, she ran up step- 


acsittants right and left; she sang sweet, 
quaint, Coristmas carols; she played with 
the babies, of which there were a few present ; 
sbe made Lionel Carzon (who had sauntered 
over) miserable with a look when he assamed 
an air of proprietorship, and gave Sir Geoffrey 
Damyn a scrap of holly, which he wore in his 
buttonhole ail day. 
Blithe, tireless, she was here, there and 
every where at once — 
“ A glad, shy, blue-eyed, winsome sprite, 
A joyous, romping, goodly sight. 
In girdle blue and robe of white.” 


‘‘ Look!” cried Captain Richardson. +‘ We 
are going to have a gsnuine, old-fashioned 
Christmas in more ways than one,” 

They crowded to the windows. 

Sare enough it was beginning to snow—not 
the great, soft flakes which are gone almost as 
coon as they come, but fine, dense, impene- 
trable masses. 

They cried outin delight. 


Tae Earl, wandering vainly round in search 
of solitade, found himself at last in the 
library. 

He weut into a little alcove divided by 
portieres from the main room. Here he 
fiang himself down, He had a book in his 
hand, but he was not reading. His hand- 
some, rnddy, Saxon face looked grave and 
haggard 

That thing in the secret drawer! He 
eould not banish the recollection of it. And 
she had kissed it—the clumsy, villainous- 
looking, revolver! Loaded, too! Why did 
she keep it? Waere had she secured it? 
Why, and again why ? 

He lay there, screened by the portieres 
striving to plausibly puzzle it out, and failing. 

Listen ! They were trooping into the library. 
A sense of irritation came overhim, It ended 
in self-reproach. Why should they not enjoy 
themselves ? The majoiity of them were 
young. No one was likely to intrude on him 
here. 

So, not even dozing, but still as if asleep, 
he leaned his head against his cushioned chair 
drowsily, seeing without being seen, lazily 
liatening to the flying fan. 

They were arranging trails of ivy over the 
mantel, han ging wreaths from the bookcases, 
twisting holly aroand the picture-frames. 

Ona step ladder directly under the chande- 
lier stcod Lady Iva. Her beautiful face was 
all alight, aglow. 

It was hardly proud at all now, jast sweet 
and tender, and full of childish pleasure. 
‘Oh, Lady Iva!’’ 

It was Sir Geoffrey Damyn who cried out. 
“ Your ivy is ——_ me secure it!” 
He sprang up the ladder two steps—three. 
His head was level with hers now. He flang 
one hand upward, the other around her, bent 
forward, kissed her! 
Lionel Carzon saw it all. His blood boiled. 
His whole natare rose in arms. He loved her. 
He was neaiest to her, and he had never 
kissed her. 
He strode forward. In the alcove the Earl 
sat straight up. A sudden silence had fallen 
on the others. 
Lady Iva leaned pantingly against the 
highest step of the ladder, crimson from brow 
to chin. F 
. Laughing rather forcedly, Damyn jamped 
own. 
‘‘Té was fair enough,’ he cried, with an 
air of bravado. ‘It was under the mistletoe. 
I held this above her head—see |!” 
Sure enough he had in his fingers a white- 
berried spray. 
No one spoke. 
Bat Lioael Carzon, white as ashes, caught 
the young nobleman by the shoulder. 
He was terribly excited. His nostrils were 
dilated. His splendid velvety-brown eyes 
were black with rage. 
“That was taking an unmanly advantage, 
Damyn.” 
The other flashed up to his blonde hair. 
What right had this fellow to criticise him ? 
He was beginning to think himself he had 
acted like a cad. 
He shook off his hand. 
‘“‘ Who eppointed you Lady Iva’s protector?” 
Ths tone was insulting. The Earl started 
to hia feet, 
‘‘ Hush !"’ cried Iva. 
She came down. She was white enough 
now—colourless as her gown. ; 
The men drewapart. But Lionel said, and 
every one present heard him as they remem- 


How pretty the park looked! Why, the|bered to his shame—later, to his abhorrence 
white carpet would be deep and fair by night! | and condemnation, — 


‘‘ Little mamma,’’ cried Lady Iva, ‘‘ was 


“Your questionI shall answer to-morrow. 


there ever such a lovely Christmas as this is | May you relish the reply!" 


going to be?” 

The Countess, moving among her guests, 
gracious, courteous, altogether charming, 
smiled brightly back at her. 

The hours passed. Without, the fine, 





CHAPTER XXXY. 
“Tae snow and the silence came down to- 


powdery snow thicker and thicker fell.| gether.” There had not been such a December 
Within, the ringing voices grew louder, the}in Sassex for years—such cold, such snow. 





laughter sweeter 





There would surely be skating. 
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The afternoon had darkened down. Ketile- 
drum was over, There was no attempt to 
dress for the early and informal dinner. 

Aud now there was no sound in the Castle 
save the occasional twang of musicians tuning, 
their instruments, 

For.all the guests, as well asthe inmates 
of the household, were closeted in, their dress- 
ing-roome. 

And still unceasingly, soft as, rose petals, 
pure as girl’s first love-dream, the snow. 
came. down. 

My lady smiled. She sat_ in; her.dressing- 
gown before her. great, gold. bound mirror. 

Her maid was twisting.the pretéy, curly 
hair.into- an artistioally-rebellious mass above 
the small bead. 

But it was not contentment, with; herown 
beauty which curved,.s0.charmingly.the, red 


vemna wes 

not. Harold told her an, hourago, watch- 
ing her, more closely | than she, imagined: all 
the time, that Geoffrey Damyn had asked him 
for Iva? 

When.on a former-oceasion, driving home 
from Rothlyn together, he had suggested ‘the 
probability of such an occurrence, she had cried 
out .in shogkei dissent. 

But now all at once it bad:flashed on her 
that Iva was: to be the price of his silenee. 
She imagined: it was that. day Geoffrey had 
spoken, whereas it really was before-he had 
recognized her at all, 

But if he were to marry Iva, hisdlips would 
be sealed for ever, He could:not then degrade 
her without branding himself 

She had looked up at the Earl, 

‘‘ T am very glad to'hear-ite’ 

Endeayouring so earnestly to conceal her 
delight—for the fact that Iva might refase 
him not dawned on her—her voice sounded 
peculiarly constrained. 

Lord Silverdale, with ears grown jealously 
keen, detected the false ring. He misconstrued 
it 


She was striving to dissemble, and she could 
not do it; her voice betrayed her. His infor- 
mation had been a blow. 

“You have changed your mind about it 
then, Lilian ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

There was certainly no more to say. He 
went away more -sullen-browed than ever, 
though this she did not perceive. 

And she delivered herself, to her maid and 
sat smiling abstractedly, while that painstak- 
ing person twisted in and around her dark 


crown of hair the slender, golden wire all,set,, 


with diamonds, which in the Silverdale jewels 

took the place of the-uenal awkward tiara. 
Did a pang of pity for her stepdaughter.cross. 

her mind.? She been very anxious to save 


her from him until to-day ; but now he must. 


be kept dumb at any cost. 

And surely Iva wonld consent. She was 
feverishly eager now that she should do £0. 
What could be her reason for. rejecting him ? 
He wae. young, good-looking, blue-blooded, 
wealthy. 

Mechanically she dressed. She did noteven 
glance at herself in the glass when her toilet 
was completed. 

She took up her fan,® priceleas.toy.all point 
and pearl and geme, which had belonged to 
La Pompadour, 

She went out, along the upper hall. down 
the grand stairway.- She was the first to 
descend, evidently. 

Just under the niched statue of a marble 
Minerva she paused, looked below. Wh a 
fairyland it all was! 

The brilliant, spacious, deserted rooms, 
which would echo go soon to the music's strain. 
and the beat of dancing feet; under the man- 
tels, which were the pride of the Castle— 
ebony, Carrara._and even malachite, each 
bearing a medallion blazoned with the Silver- 
dale arms—cheary red fires barned in beds. of 
polished:steel, 

The noiseless tread of trained: servants 
same and went. Now and then sounded from 


the ballroom a snatch of melody from 
‘violin, flate.and bassoon.” 

Everywhere. was holly, ivy, mistletoe, 
chapleting the mailed guards at the foot of 
the stairway, wreathing the columns of the 
vestibule. And everywhere, too, werefiowers, 
choice hot-house blooms-—banks .of.- them, 
screens of them, pioturesquely careless masses 
of them, 

There. was the lustre and warmth of costly 
draperies, the glitter of gold plate and crystal 
in the banqueting hall, the musical plash of 
perfamed waters, and in the dim: conserva- 
tory the frozen beauty of rare statuary and 
the grace and greenery of stately palms. 

And she, the discarded loveof Captain Geoff- 
rey Damyn, was the lady of the Castle and 
the mistress of it all | 

Her-hearithrilied exultantiy at the thought. 

With her dark, bediamonded head’ uncon- 
sciously held a little higher than usual, she 
passed on down the remaining steps, through 
the long drawing-room: 

With no. definite object, just taking a 
pleased survey of it all, she traversed the 


her own. reflection which :had-startled her, 

The wall direetly ahead was panelled with 
&@ Sériesvof «sunken mirrors; with pillars of 
carved'and flated ebony intervening. 

She-stood:there quite'a long time, -simply 
looking at the picture which the glistening 
surface nted. 

Sbe: had never dreamed, she told herself 
frankly ani without the slightest vanity, that 
she was half: so: pretty. 

Bat that was not the word at all. It did 
not- express enough, Far more than pretty 
was the vision there. 

Look for yourself.. A small but perfectly 
proportioned little creature, clad in a rich and 
simple gown of fairand shining satin. Save 
for the long Suede gloves, the slender bat 
rounded arms were bare, 

A quaint paff ‘oa; ithe shoulders. The 
corsage, pointed and front and ruffled 
with exquisite Honiton, showed-to- perfection 
the smooth throat, around which flashed and 
sparkled the splendid: Silverdale: diamonds, 
They clasped: the laces of her gown, they 
quivered like drops of sun-kissed dew from 
her pink ears, and the dusky hair, so deftly 
had ‘Jane fulfilled her- task; seemed li 

“with the white flecks of flame. 

Bat her jewels were scarcely brighter than 
the grey, shining eyes; and the cheek, which 
had grown so thin of late; were the tint-of 
June carnations. 

She roused herself, moved away. It was 
delightfal to be-young and-rich and beautifal. 
She was hardly that, though, she thought. 
Iva, was beantifal. 

How quickly she must have dressed! None 
of the others had yet come down. 

Still in a smiling reverie, she lightly went 
on into the lantern-lit cc vatory. Through 
the domed and fragrant place, trailing her 
mr ytd satin behind her, languidiy she 
walked, 





the silver drip of the fountains. How warm 
the place! how fall of heavy, subtle perfume! 
seneation of rest. 


fastened upon her. 


etood Sir Geoffrey Damyn! 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 





Tue Countess half rose. 


in careless, friendly fashion, and sank back in 





How hushed the air! Never a sound save 


She felt tired, but her weariness was half a 


She sank down on a rustic, seat. leaned 
back. Then she became conscious of a gaze 


Almost against her will she-looked up. 


Directly opposite, looking aristocratic and 
handsome: in traditional evening costume, 


Then she nodded 


her seat.. She must not let him see the prog. 
pect of: a téte 4-téte disturbed her. 

He bowed low. But there was # boldness, 
@ recklessness in his glance she did not like to 
encounter. 

‘‘I hardly hoped for this opportunity of 
speaking alone to your ladyship.” 

The tone was studiously respectful. She 
bowed coldly. 

If he must speak, let him do so now, and 
get it over. Better than if there were others 
around, 

‘‘If I have time before-the festivities begin 
I would like to tell yon a story—possibly,” as 
she would have interrupted’ him, ‘one you 
a roe pos pe 18 hi hd bisa stra’ 

6 Was very ; his: ge 
and stern. Again she inclined the proud, dark 
head, lit with flashes of prisoned light. 

“ A few-years ago—a very few years ago,” 
he began, ‘‘a certain young officer in one of 
Her Majesty’s regiments met and fell in love 
with & captivating child.” 

Heavens! how queer it was that he, 
Geoffrey Damyn, should be coolly ftanding 
here, 


quiet room. é . 
Who wae thatthere? - Pheer her husband's roof, telling 
— oly pansed, Bat she made no sign. + 
Ltd . 
Then she actnally-laughed aloud, for it was | 4, oa a one, on my son] !"" the man said 


Bat he had laid ont his work. It was cut 

and dried forhim. He must proceed, 

‘: He was poor, but had expectations.. Sach 

also was her position. But they loyed each. 
other—the foolish pair !—they really did.” - 

He laughed harshly. The Countess felt her 
heart beating loud and fast, Hadshe.any par- 
tionlar. purpose in this recital? Oc was it 
on, & piece.of maliciousness from first to. 
ast 

‘‘So they were secretly married,” pursued’ 
the slow,.cynical, weary voice. ‘ They went 
away to an insignificant sea-coast town. And 
they were blissfully, nonsensically, .absurdly 
happy for six shoré-weeks.’’ 

There was a quiver ‘in the final, languidly- 
spoken words. . 

Real or feigned? Who could telb? 

The Countess sat, up: mores straightly. 16 
was choking her, that quick, fierce throbbing 
in her. side, 

He leanediagainst the huge majolica pedes- 


tal whereom: stcod a pink: and blossoming 
oleander. 

The Countess stirred impatiently, He 
observed the movement. - 


‘“‘ I shall not keep you'-much longer. Well; 
she went-back to town—he to his regimest. 
He was soon-to sailfor Oaloutta. The parting 
would be bitter; but, after all, why should he 
fear it? Would he not leave behind him ®- 
true heart, a loving heart, a loyal heart ? And 
how sweet would be his welcome home ?” 

How dare he tell her this? Did he for, one 
instant suppoce she would believe it? Was 
he trying to clear himself now to her—to her 
who knew him—that, without ores from 
him, he might marry Lord Silverdale’s daugb- 
ter? Howdare he? But let him finish 82 
he had commenced. 

She shut her teeth tightly, and said no 
word, 

Bat the day after their return to London he 
heard—no matter how—that she whom he had 
loved and honoured enough to make, his wife. 
was faithless ! 

Sach a plausible fabrication ! Paltry, t00; 
though ! . 

She fairly sickened. It was carrying fraud 
too far—that he should try to deceive her. 
The story would stand no test—would not hold 
water, asthe old saying goes, Butif he could 
succeed in cramming it down her throat, she 
would not inflaence Iva Romaine against him. 
What's farce ? 

A thorough contempt thrilled her, . 

He did@ not look like a man who was lying. 
He was white as his expansive shirt-bosom. 
His blonde, dark-eyed. face was weary to 
sadness. : 

Bat it was all of a piece, she told herself. 
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angrity—alt-a very clever bit-of actitg. She 
could do fairly well in that line herself. 

For the firat time since he had ‘begun hia 
narrative, she honoured him with an appear- 
ance of interest. 

Slowly she lifted Ker lashes, and let het gazo 
reat on him. 

It wottd have been w stupid man -indeed— 
and Sir Geoffrey Damyn was anything but'that’ 
—who failed’ to cotipreherid ‘all that glance 
implied. 

He did not‘quaiPander its half:rmiling ‘half: 
gcornfolineredality.” 

« Faithless,” Ke reiterated, “ yes.” 

Ten fest awaly the leaves of a banatia-tree 
rustic&, ° Bat-nefther heard. < 

Sheemiled fain#ly;~ 

“ 15-10 worth while telling such # romance ‘to 
me?” 


Her speed was very geritie. But thewords 
tangy 2 

“ Why not ?” he flared ont. ‘‘ Who has’a’ 
better right-to’ Hetir ?”* 

She rows. ‘Ifthe was going to‘insult her out: 
right te keep her here’ like at bayed anirnal—- 
Hark’ 

Again: the long ‘leaves -rustied® And*now-} 
she heard. She could see no onein® the’ swift”) 
glance she*seat around? 

A guest mightdabily, “though; enter ‘anper: 
ceived*by the othér arch, She* niust’ be ‘care- 
fol. Shemust betray nothing. 

“ He didn't believe it; of* course;” dropping *|; 
into” hie! we — —— talking, “as* 
though 8 was ly wort e necessary” 
trouble; it infact, he thrashed $e’ matt who 
told himof it within-an incl of hig life} Bat' 
i; was true, all the same,”’ 

“Tenet 

In spite of hersél# she eohoc® if. ' 

It odul® not—could not bel’: “And yet if by 
an anazing blunder he had* realy thoaght- 


con 

All capability for calm, judivioti¢ reasoning 
was gone. Her head was in one wild whirl. 

“ He proved it!" : 

She reeled’ backward. One hand; outfitng, 
caught ey at the chair from which 
she just had’ My 

Proved it-! What°was he saying? Oh; ‘it 
was impossible!’ She eould not‘ seki~ Her 
eyes diluted till the pupils ldoked  unttaturally 
large and black. The look questioned him!’ 
In it wasfear,' diemwy, and a*wild hope. - 

It wae hie turn: to smile bitterly: 

“Is it worth while to feign ignorance?” ‘he’ 
queried; coldly: 

She took a step forward? Her * dianronds 
canght the light'and blazed. « 

Ped rset sake’? 

appealwas fairly’ panted: He’ stared; 
shrogved nap aoubaeree™ 

If she ‘insisted, very welll: 

Under the rosy beauty ‘of thet oleander- 
blooms he leaned his elbot*on' the’ pedestal, 
his head on his hand,» ‘ 

“ He followed ‘her one everiing: Ste met; 
by appointment undewbtédty) a” good-looking 
young fellow; They“erttered’s ‘cab; and were 
driven to's shabby part-of' thé city. ~ The’ 
cab stopped-at a lodgitigHouse) They-entered:- 
They did novemerge that night.” 

The Countess didnot ‘seemto breathe. No 
statue of stone’ in’ the’ greenery “was more 
still, more silent than she. 

But out of her face had goneits glow, its 
me ; almost, one would have thought, life 

elf, > 

But Sir Geoffréy Damyn did not even see 
me He ‘bad “forgotten the present” in ‘the 

8G. 


“Tt raimedthe witcher did not mind that. 
He stood withont till day broke—til! the'vity 
was astir, ‘Theh tetas Thé” cab 
cormmoned 4 “many a kiss and’ 

bate Bg! Bp oF 
, ‘been’convinced® of ‘his dis? 
Sracehis bécausehers—went home'andapolo-+ 


h 


ehadpiven bint, «He ck-her poor’ { 
lvetobee: Hef ina 





sised to hie’ owt setvant*for the thrashing®| 


A silence, briéf’ but almost unendurable, 
so fall of pain it was, fell upon them. 

“ And now—” ° 

She raised’ herself erect, stopped him with 
@ gesture: 

Jast beyond the long leaves of a banana- 
tres’ she had ‘catght a glimpse of the Earl's 
frowning faéo,” 

“Frosh 

Damyn’'gaveher.a glance of astonishment. 
He had intended to'ask her about-the child at 
the Lodge; to question her concerning the 
gear upon her palm—indeed, for all this had 
he beguy. 

“Listen f’’—it seemed strange that from 
80 corpse-like’a face speech could proceed— 
‘listen, Geoffrey Damyn. The man whom 
you saw withthe woman you say you loved 
was her brother—her step-brother—but dear 
to’her as cduld be one of her own! "” 

She would telfhim the trath, the trath fifty 
times over, rather than he should have an 
he ty ae While the Earl (anseen by 
him)’ lingered “théré, a single question about 
the betr: Béar—about baby Willie. 

His lip cnrted: P 

‘* She had nobrother !”’ he said. 

Her ear caught the sound of ‘voices on the 
grand staitwiy. The guests were descend- 
ing. 

“ Nohe you Knéw of, perhaps, for he had 
been'guilty of tmbezzlement; wis dead to his 
family and ‘friends. In London he met. his 
sister. He told her he had addeé to his 
depravity in the-éyés of his family by marry- 


‘ing & former’; 68s Of his sister's, who, in 
| Bpite’ of ‘His fan 


retrieve, to atone. . They were going to sailon 
the’ morrow tde Anétealia ; there they wonld 
in life anew. Hé begged her to go and -see 


‘his’ wife, Shé@ did.s0—stayed with them: all 
that night. 


sailed next day: The ship 

was wreckéd: “Sh6°was drowned—his true 

xe he was savéd...He lives in Melbourne 
day.” 

Woe it, could it bé aught but a shameless 
canard—a ruse to clear herself ? 

Piercingly the consdiousness thrilled him. 
It was true! 

Stunned,-bewildéréd;he stood there, stared 
at her. His breath was coming hoarse and 
fast. Had théy both been deceived ? 

And now.what lay. before ? 

A voice 

They started puiltily. 

The Earl? 
ee’ haughty, handsome, he stood before 

m. 


‘‘May I ask the reason for Sir Geoffrey’s 
confidence; for’’—bowing to the Countess— 
‘* your explanation ?”’ 

e had heard, then !- 

Gite tegaktadiht ie present compli 

Qaitée regar {the present complication, 
of the answers Bir Geoffrey Damyn would 
demand, or anything save the necessity of 
averting » scene now, her ladyship spoke. 

Between them, in her shimmering’ satin; her 
glittering, diamonds, cold and white and 
beantifal she stood. 

‘‘ Bir Geoffrey has‘been telling me of an old 
romance of his. -He feared the possibility: of 
his pretty inamorata being alive, He throws 
now, as you 
And b0 he sought,a mediator—sought wisely, 
as it happened, for*’—rippling and silvery her 
langh rings ont—‘' forl can reassure him... He 
is wholly free.“1 knew her of whom he speaks, 
Shé ia deadd” 


—_—— 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
*‘ Mau ! oh, mamma !”' 


Through the lighted, scented air, over the 


plashing of the’ fountains. and the prelude of 
be band, they-heard ‘the happy. young voice 
calling. , 


the giant oleander. 
he have fonnd you; you laggards” she 
cried. 


; Believed in hia promise to | beard. : 
He’ bowed, In silerics he offered her his- 


know, his heart. at Iva's feet.’ 


8 , 
And thén sho caught sight of the trio near 


Under the many-hued Chinese - lamps 
between the hedges of Jeafiness:and bloom 
swiftly she came, 

In silence they turned; without a word 
regarded her, I 

And what a picture. she made! Her gown 
—of what tint or texture, who shall say? 

It was something soft and silken, and airy 
and shimmering, which blushed as she 
walked. 

In quaintly modern style was the lustrotis 
robe fashioned, with’ draperies haif-drawn 
through a jewelled' chain; and a fall of soma 
silvery-transparent stuff half-veiling thelovely 
arms, 

She carried a bunch of roses, long-stemmed, 
pink and péarly. The purely outlined fuce; 
with its violet black eyes, its laughing, scarlet 
lips, itd pride, its pleasure, its joyousness— 
how lovely it was! 

“T’'ve beeh searching everywhere for you, 
and heré you are having a cozy chat all by 
yoursélves, Do you know itis almost ten, and: 
thé firs¢ carriage-load is at the door? And, 
oh, littlé mamma, how perfectly adorable you 
do Took !”” 

My lady laughed. 

“Dol? Iam afraidI am rather ghastly. 
Sir Geoffréy has beén telling me a tale of love 
and los#‘and unfaithfulness whith has given 
mé thé binéy.. Shall we go?” 

Still smiling, she turned to her husband, 

A quick fear smote her. 

What made him look 80° glooniy, so forbid- 
ding’? He ‘gave’ her’ no answering smile, 
His motith was gravely set under his brown: 


arm, 

And Bir Geéffrey with'a a tremendous effort 
recovered: himself, tarned to Lady Iva with » 
murmured: iment:' 

Could» he believe ‘the explanation *just 
proffered’ him? Good Heaven, if it were only 
trae! How in‘snch’ a case mist sh not have- 
suffered! Ard‘he? Heaven’ slone‘knéew how 
bitter the blow had been to him t 

In the octagon reception-room, which séented 
like a morsel out of a forest dell, all'carpeted* 
as if was’ with ‘thick~ green velyet, and hung 
with soft’silks of the'same‘hue, the Farland’ 
Countess’ of Silvérdate-stood to reczive their’ 
guests, 

At either'side’ of thé main’ entrance stodd 
liveried servants.’ 

Carriages‘rolled up; paused, and rolled 
away. 

Throngh' the wresthed doorway, intd the 
dazzle, the warmth, the perfamie, the ' music, 
‘ fast and still faster they came. 

A notable! gathering. People who prided 
themselves‘om theirseclusion‘as well as their 
exclusiveness were present to-night. 

For» so many’ years! Silverdale Castle had 
been dreary-and untenanted, this traly wasn’ 
gala occasion; when a Lady Silverdale, a 
; beauty~and:a bride; would: for the first’ time 
: receive under her husband's roof, ' 

i And go, as -has been said. they all came 
| trooping up and in, langhing and snow. flecked, 
and vanished in. dressing-rooms, to reappear 
shortly, brilliané as any flitting’ thing ever: 
, from chrysalis'evolved. 

' There. were dowagers’in stiff brocade ant 
‘dignity to. match; old beatx in broadcloth: 
and ‘‘antique ‘ gallantry’’ arrayed ;> young 
matrons, striving to be sedatd$ girls) pretty 
and plain, all in festal attire; a eprinkling of 
| military. men. from Rothylo; and» crowd of 
! brilliant, clever, well-dressed men and women 

London. 

And for each and all the new Countess e? 
Silverdale had a smile, a handclasp, anda 

gracious word. 

Would they never cease. coming? Not that 
she wearied—no..- The scene! the display, tha 
importance of the affair; held for her’ both 
charm and novelty. 

Determmedly she had pat ont of her head 
thestory/Geoffrey Damyn-bad told her. | 

She must not recall it—not now at least, 

ij phe had told herself. How gladly, gratefully 
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she would have heard it, given it credence, a } 


year.ago! To-night she had almost heped it 
was a lie, Bat, no! she had gone with poor 
Charlie to see his wife, just as he had ssid. 
Ah, she would not remember—at least not 
now! 

And so, with excitement, with graciona 
interest in all that was occurring, with com- 
pelling the tribute of admiration, with wit of 
words and merriness of mood, she kept 
thought at bay. 

Lord Silverdale did not strive to blindfold 
himself. He saw, all the time he welcomed 
his guests with stately cordiality, a vast deal 
more than he cared to behold. 

There was something behind that story in 
the conservatory. What? He could not tell. 
Bat he knew his wife would never grow pale 
as her gown on hearing of some unfortunate 
love affair of Geoffrey Damyn’s. 

She had been immensely affected, that was 
evident. Why? And why should Damyn 
insist, with such strange phrases, in confiding 
in her? He would find ont. He would sift 
this business to the bottom. If Captain 
Damyn had had any part in her past life 
he would know how much, and when, and 
where! Should he demand a plain, unvar- 
nished tale from him? Oh, no! And yet-—— 

He talked and laughed and jested, sauntered 
through quadrilles, listened to rhaps dies con- 
cerning his wife, discussed Irving's latest 
venture, danced a waltz with Nora Dailas, 
and brought Mrs. Vere an ice. 

But never for one moment did he forget 
thaj a drama was being played within his 
home of which he could not find the key. 
And the longer be pondered the deeper grew 
his jealousy, the darker his suspicions. 

Every significant incident since Damyn 
had come to the house recurred to him, from 
the moment when he in the hall had heard 
Damyn greet his wife with the wild cry 
‘*‘ Marguerite!” to the haif-insolent question 
that gentleman had asked an hour or two ago 
in the conservatory, “Is it worth while to 
feign ignorance?” 

Eleven—half.past! And now the ball was 
at ita height. 

Merry and loud, and low and sweet, crashed 
and pulsed the music. And to its throb the 
brilliant throng moved, and surged, and 
drifted. 

Bui Sir Geoffrey Damyn did not dance. 
Leanjng against a slender granite column, he 
looked on the gay scene with gloomy eyes. 

He had locked forward so to to-night. Had 
he not decided to speak to Lady Iva before 
Obristmas Day dawned ? 

Bat he felt fairly dazed. If what the 
Countess had told him was not a lie, he must 

at aside his scorn and hate for the woman 

e had wedded—the woman who was dead ! 

Bat was she dead? If so, how came the 
Countess of Silverda'e to wear her face, her 
voice, the very scar upon her palm? 

He felt bewildered. It was Lilian Wood- 
ville whom Lord Silverdale had wedded. 
How, then, could Marguerite be his wife? Bat 
was he sure it was Marguerite, who had loved 
him and lived with him and made life para- 
dise for him for a few weeks by the sea—thia 
proud little lady, so dazzling in her bridal 
raiment, with jewels for royal houses could 
boast flashing in hair and on throat? Yes, 
yes! there could be no mistake! 

And yet— Bah, it was impossible! 

So one fit of pondering came to an end, to 
be succeeded by another still more chaotio 
and unsatisfactory. 

Perhaps to-morrow he would see light. If 
this woman who had told him in the conser- 
vatory that his lost love was true—if she and 
that wife mourned as dead, and worse, were 
one and the same, then he was still lawfally 
married, and the Earl—, The very idea was 
appalling. Ob, there must be a solation! 
Such a state of affairs was not conceivable. 

Nevertheless—and he smiled grimly at the 
thought—be was certsinly in neither the 
mood ncr position to propose toany one. For 
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the present he must avoid further matri- 
monial entanglement. 

Lady Iva, enchanting and fair as any 
princess of fairy loce, noticed, as she floated 
by him, that intensely dismal expression of 

is. 

And he had not asked for a single dance. 
Did he fear he had offended her past forgive- 
ness this afternoon? She was at the 
time. He had seemed ashamed of his rash 
act when they met in the drawing-room a 
moment before dinner. After all, he was her 
father’s friend and guest. It would not do 
for her to make tke brief remainder of his 
visit unpleasant by resentment. The greatest 
courteousness possible would be forgetfulaess. 
And he did look forlorn ! 

“Sir Knight of the ruefal countenance, tell 
me thy woes, I pray!" 

Her partner had whirled her to his side 
and then rushed off for her intentionally 
mislaid fan. 

He tarned quickly. Before him was a tall 
and slender figure, robed in clinging, faint- 
flowered Indian silk—a apo face, fall of 
mischief and mirth, and the luminous excite- 
ment of enjoyment, 

He bowed gravely. 

** My woes are my sins, fair lady. Wouldst 
thou grant me pardon?” 

And so her surmise was right. He had 
been glooming over his boldness of the after- 
—_ and so spoiling the evening's fun. Poor 
ellow! . 

She did not understand that a ball, how- 
ever big, or grand, or successful, was in no 
degree a novelty, rather a bore in fact, to this 
experienced young man. 

And so she, in the firat flash and pleasure 
of it all, actually pitied him. 

Slowly, with just a touch of coquetry 
pene , She drew a rose from her bouquet, a 

lf,b own bud, jast the hue of the heart of a 
eea-shell, and held it to him. 


“In honour of old King Christmas, Sir | all 


Knight, do I grant thee absolution ! "’ 


OXAPTER XXXVIII. 


Eacerxy he took the flower and fastened it 
in his coat. 

‘‘ What shall my thanks be?” he queried, 
‘* Shall I swear eternal fealty ?" 

“Oh, no!” laughingly. “I claim no 
vows,” 

For the time being, looking on that young, 
gracious, riante face, ing the soft, gay 
voice, Sir Geoffrey Damyn almost forgot his 
constrained and pecaliar position. 

The last bars of the quadrille sounded. The 
dancers mingled, straying here and there. 

Lady Iva glanced at her programme, 

“Where can be my recreant partner? Oh, 
mamma, isn’t it a splendid ball?” 

For just then the Countess and Captain 
Richardson joined them, 

“Yes; but I miss Mrs, Trendworth. I 
wonder why she has not come? Well, I— 
Why, we were just talking of you—had quite 
despaired of you!” 

This to Mrs. Trendworth herself, who, 
accompanied by another lady and Mr. O'Don- 
-_ made mrt | en the room to the 

ittle group by the granite pillar. 

“Bo sorry, dear Lady Rossiter; bat as 
we were preparing to come I got a 
that my friend was coming by the nine-thirty 
train. So I delayed, and took the liberty 
of bringing her with me, Thonght it was 
better to come late than not at all. Permit 
me to make you known. Lady Clotilde Rayne, 
the Countess of Silverdale ! " 

Indeed | the woman whom the mistress of 
the Castle had been assured Geoffrey Damyn 
at one time intended to marry 

My lady's pulses thrilled. But she swept 
ths stranger a polished courtesy, and held out 
her small, gloved hand. 

“ Any friend of Mrs, Trendworth's ia very 
welcome,” she said, with a certain stateliness 
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of cordiality which sat very prettily upon 
h 


er. 

She introduced Iva. 

“Sir Geoffrey Damyn,” she added, “| 
believe you know.” 

To her astonishment they bowed wiih the 
cool blankness of strangers. 

“Ihave not that honour,” Sir Geoffrey de. 
clared. 

Was that old story which had driven 
her desperate a lie out of the whole cloth? the 
Countess wondered. This meeting seemed to 
confirm Damyn’s assertions. She was bound 
she would not think of the affair now. She 
must keep her brain clear, her head cool. But 
the thought would intrude itself—what if she 
were rightfally Lady Damyn? 

They stood & while under the tiered and 
priemed chandelier, talking brightly. 

‘I'm afraid you're too late to seoure many 
roy Mr. O'Donnell 1" Iva cried, reproach. 

cM dear,’’ with the familiarity of paternal 
friendliness, ‘if I can’t have one with you 
not a foot will I shake to-night.” 

He was of medium height and broad build. 
He had a shapely white head, a rosy face and 


a genial manner. 

He adored women in general, and at present 
Lady Iva Romaine in . And he 
had a good deal of try tucked away 
somewhere under hia black-satin waistcoat, a 
fund of humour, a streak of sentiment and 
great and genuine love for old songs and 
ballads. 


“I’m so very sorry, but I haven't a single 
one left!” she avowed, ruefully, ‘Ab, here 
igs my partner!” F 

The orchestra had struck up a brisk galop. 
wn ines een pee f Lad 

** Been everywhere for you, y 
Iva—every where, ‘pon honour!” panted the 
auburn-haired and eye- glassed youth. 
“Thonght about Ginevra and the chest and 


He stopped. 

‘Was that— Who was that? He had only 
lately affected an eyeglass. He had to remove 
it to see plainly. Sure enough! He plunged 
into the little group by the colamn. = 

“Thundah!” he exclaimed; “if it isn’t 
Captain Damyn! Wahayhin the world did you 
drop from, Geoff?” . 

And he wrung the Baronet's listlessly- 
resigned fiogera in a manner ferociously 
friendly. ras 

“ Sir Geoffrey Damyn now, Mr, Christie, 
corrected his hostess with a smile. 

“ Aw—no! really now! he did die at lawst, 
didn’t he, now? Rum old oustomer, bis 
uncle,” he im to the others—“ one of 
those who won't see when they’re de trop, you 
know. I must congratulate you, deah boy! 
And how's youah wife?"’ 

“Eb?” cried Damyn. . 

Iva laughed, Mrs. Trendworth indulged ins 
smile, but the Countess grew suddenly grave. 

‘s Youah wife, don’t you know! Lawst time 
I met you, down at that beastly little seaside 
town—cawn't remember the name—they 
said—people at the place where I stayed—that 
you were there on yoush honeymoon, don't 
you know, and that she was jast stunningly 
fetching! Heah with you, of course? Intro- 
dace me, old boy!” 


— 


OHAPTER XXXIX. 


Bur the “ old boy ” just drewa long besoth, 
and gave him a look which out like a knile. 
An awkward silence had fallen upon the 
others. i 
“You were misinformed, then,” in his 
coolest and most deliberate accents, “or you 
made a ridiculous blunder. ‘ You probably 
a ee en eae 1” with 
is honeymoon 
lazy loach, Se arn 80 far orepcn ga aan” 
sweetness i ers wor 
Very cleverly ! y the laces at my 
lady’s bosom rose and fell. 
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«“ Aw—really? And now let me offah my 

condolences. a ee is beginning, Lady 
See , Damyn. 

a hey whirled away aa Jimmie Talbot 

came up to claim the Countess. 

Mrs. dworth laid her fan against her 
lips, bat Sir Geoffrey laughed tolerantly. 

“A good-natured young cub, but awfally 
soft—belieye anything. ay I take you to 
get a glass of sherry, Mrs. Trendworth ?” 

Twelve ! 


It hoomed out from the great clock in the 


tower, it struck from the brazen dial in the 
hall, it rippled and twinkled and chimed all 
over the great house, p 

Ont swelled the music in a Christmas air, 
old as the hills, but tender and quaint and 
sweet—till the falling strains quite died away, 
the laughter sank, the gay voices ceased. 

Then both broke out, blither, cheerier than 
before. 

“Merry Christmas!” they cried to one 
another. ‘‘And many of them—many a 
merry Christmas!” 

Lady Iva, moving through the drawing. 
room in search of her mother, whom one of 
the servants wished to see, came on Aunt 
Clara, resplendent in purple brocade and gold, 
sitting, fat and forsaken, on a divan. 

“ All alone?” the girl asked, gaily. 

Her only answer to this obvionsly evper- 
fluous remark was to clutch Iva’s silken gown 
asshe was passing. 

“ My dear!" 

Such a guttural whisper ! 

“Yes!” 

“ I would like to ask you a question ?” 

Her tcne was positively tragic. 

““¢Tead on Macduff!’” the girl quoted, 
laughingly. 

“ Do you think,” in a voice which might 
have proceeded from the Catacombs—‘' do you 
think ne de fois gras and broiled oysters go 
t er?” ; 

he Earl’s daughter burst out laughing. 

“TI don’t know. Isupposeso. Why should 

they not? ”’ 


“ T can’t be certain, my dear. That is why 
Tam distressed. I ate both for supper, and I 
do < feel altogether happy—placid, s0 to 
spe ” 

“ That is too bad! You would miss so much 
fan if you are not feeling well.” 

She would have gone on, bat the sister of 
Sir Stuart Wood put out a pair of helio- 
trope-kidded hands protestingly. 

“One moment, my love! Do you really 
think that lobster salad is quite—quite the 
thing to eat after ice cresm ?”” 

Iva laughed. 

Perhaps it was a wee bit rude. Bat how 


oe ehe help it ? She laughed out, loud and ' 
8 5 
In the hall Lionel heard the delicious peal | 


and almost caught the infection as he wheeled 
about and came in. 

‘‘ I don’t—oh, I don’t ! I think the combi- 
nation must be poisonous /" 

Mrs. Vere groaned. 

She ol her heliotrope hands over her 

le_ brocade stomach. 

“ It is, my dear!” 

And then Iva laughed again. 
. — the remorsefal old Seite hardly heard 

“They both were so good |’ she lamented. 

“ Here is Mr. O'Donnell. Coming to speak 
to you, I know. I must notintrude.” 

nd she tarned away, almost into the arms 

of Lionel Curzon, 

“ Oh J ” 

“ay your pardon 1 ” 

He offered her his arm. Hesitatingly sh 
accepted it, aerate 

2 am looking for mamma.” 

Bow changed hie tenet Tom onate ont and 

C) ne 

cold and resolute | “te { s 


(To be continued.) 











SMILE ON THE LITTLE ONES. 
od 
Mornens, with baby hands clasped close in 


thine, 
And roby li seed fondly on thine own, 
Smile on the little ones, let love-light shine 
Into their eyes, for soon they will be grown. 
—= boys prove wild and noisy in their 
play 
And girls put frolic into everything, 
Reproach them not, for frowns will chase 


away 
Their joys so innocent, and leave a sting. 


Answer their questions, though they vexing 
prove ; 
_ Meet interruptions with a kindly smile ; 
Their little quarrels soothe with tender love, 
Remembering they are thine but for awhile. 


Now thon art all in all to each yonng heart 
On earth the noblest and the dearest one ; 
Soon other loves will come, new interests 


start, 
And thou must stand aside and feel alone. 


— ae white silence o’er thy home may 
ali— 
Silence, with icy tears deep in each vein— 
Then shouts of “ Mother!” ringing through 
the hall, 
Or tread of little feet will bring no pain, 


“My children! oh, my children!” thou wilt 


sigh, 
‘Would Heaven that I their faces dear 
might see | 
Why cid I murmur so when they were nigh ? 
Why hai no warning voice to speak to 
me 


So pet the children ; do not fret and scold, 
And constantly find fault with trifles small; 
Let them not think thee distant, harsh and 


cold, 
But make them sure of love, whate’er befall. 


, Clasp fondly tender hands stretched out to 
Annt Clara raefally shook her lace-ospped | be 


6, 
And kiss the ruby lips with sweet caress ; 
, While some o’er empty home-nests moan and 
pine, 
Thank Heaven thy babes are spared to 
cheer and bless! ; 


THE MYSTERY OF THE TOWER. 


CHAPTER X. 
Dinectiy after the magistrates’ inquiry 


| Sydney Borlase had left the Castle for London, 


when he went to his old rooms in Jermyn. 
street. He was a rich man now—heir toa 
large estate, which would bring him in not less 
than three thousand a-year ; and the duns who 
had persecuted him so unmercifally a little 
while ago were obsequious enough now that 
they knew their money was safe. 

Sydney Borlase felt freer and more inde- 
pendent than he had been for years, and if 
remorse ever came upon him he drove it back 
with fierce determination, and refused to let 
it make him its prey. It is true he could not 
go out into society much, so soon after his 
cousin’s death, and while Bertie Charlton's 
fate trembled in the balance, but he managed 
to amuse himself in a quiet way, and he also 
contrived an interview with Lady Cecile 
Craven—who saw him, because she was 
apxious to hear the latest news about Bertie. 

Borlase found her much changed, even in 
this short time. She looked pale and worn, 
and there were dark circles under her eyes, 
that used not to be there. 

She listened very eagerly while Sydney told 
her fall particulars of the murder, and after- 
wards expressed her opinion very decidedly 
in favour of Bertie’s innocence. 

“Tam afraid you are wrong,”’ Borlase said, 
slightly shrugging his shoulders, “I do not 
see how one can doubt his guilt.” 


Se ee 
Cecile, however, refused to accept this view ; 
and so, with his usual tact, Borlase chatiged 
the subject for one even more interesting to 
him, He told Cecile how dearly he loved 
her, and implored her to give him some pro- 
spect of eventually gaining her affection. 

“T dare not approach you before,” he gaid 
“for I was too poor to hope to obtain your 
parents’ consent. But it is different now. 
I am a comparatively rich man, and I love 
you more than ever——" _— 

What he would have added it is impossible 
to say, for Cecile interrupted him indignantly 
enough. What did it matter to her whether 
he was rich or poor? she asked. If she ever 
loved a man she would marry him with- 
out thinking of his rent-roll. But she had no 
intention of marrying—in fact, she bad made 
up her mind to be single ail her life, and so 
she unequivocally declined the honour Mr. 
Borlase had offered her. 

As she said this she trembled a little, for 
Sydney fixed upon her those dark, penetriting 
eyes of his, and their evil gaze disturbed 
her, with the queer fascination which thoy 
always exercised over her. 

“ You have not forgotten Ronald Galbraith 
yet—the man who deceived you so cruelly ?” 
he said, with his slow, sardonic smile. ‘“‘ Yon 
love him stiil.” 

“Yes,” she answered, boldly, “I love him 
still, and although I shal! probably never see 
him again, I shal! go on loving him as long a3 
I live.” 

And saying thisshe hurried from the room, 
for it seemed to her that if she remained 
with him any longer Sydney might, by the 
mere force of his evil will, persuade her into 
consenting to anything he liked to urge. 

Borlase went away disuppointed, but be 
did not despair of success. He told himee! 
he had been too exger—he ought to have waited 
at least for three months, and by that time 
Cecile would have got over her fancy for 
Ronald. 

“Never mind,” he muttered, consolingly, 
‘Later on J will try again, and I havesmal)! 
doubts that I shall succeed. A strong wiil 
can doa good deal, especially when it is not 
held back by that foolish thing which people 
call conscience.” 


Castle on the day before the one fixed for 
Charlton's trial at the Assizes, so as fo be 
present during the progress of the trial, and 
on that same afternoon the poor Countess 
was sitting alone in her boudoir, wondering 
what this time to-morrow wonld bring forth. 
She was very sincerely attached to Bertie, 
and the thought of his probable fate, filled 
her with something akin to despair, for, as 


certainty. It was about four o'clock, and 


in, Outside it was grey and dreary enough; 
but the boudoir was bright with fice light, 
which leapt and danoed in fantastic shadows 
on the walls and ceiling. 

Suddenly the door opened, and Ronald Gal- 
braith came in. At the sight of his face Lady 
Galbraith started up. for it was even more ex- 
pressive of misery than it had been before. 

‘*Ronald, what is it? Some fresh trouble, 
T am sure.” 


seating himself opposite, with a deep sigh. 
“ And the trouble will fall heavier on you 
than anyoneelse. My dear sister ’—he spoke 
with unusual affection — ‘nothing but the 
sternest necessity would jaatify me in dis- 
closing to you what it is now my duty to tell, 
but when a human life is at stake, everything 
else must give way. I am sure you agrét with 
me,” 

“Then it is something to do with Boertis 
that you are going to tell me?” 

“ Yes, it has todo with him, but before I 
come to his partof the story I shail have to 
go back a long way. Do you remember telling 
me that you were sure the Tower confained 

some secret of mine?”’ . 
! Yes,” returned the Countess, growing red, 
' . 





€ 


He had arranged to go down to Galbraith’ 


far as she could see, his conviction was a- 


the winter evening was beginning to close- 


“Tam afraid so, Claribel,’? he answered,. 
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and: wondering what, this.had.to do with the 
matier 

‘\\ Well, you. were right, and what shat secret 
is you.will now-hear.; Injthe top rooms of the 
Tower, fer she lash. seven, yoars, &® woman has 
been cenfiaed.” 

“I . bas pected it,” murmured ; Lady Gal- 
braith. not Jooking at-him. 

“Fer. name, wae, originally . Margaratta 
Visconti,.and she was an. actrese—by, birth an 
Italian. Her mother, however, was Amerigan, 
and ehe,herself epent a good,many years of 
her, life in America. When he:was;very young 
-~bineieen . or; twenty—my-brother Marma- 


dake.met her. anddell in love with, bher——” 


“ Marmaduke—-my huaband !'’, repeated. the 
Gonuprese, in accents. of, astonishment. 

‘\ Yes. bat .he.was not an earl. then, for. my 
anole was, alive,,and, had @ son; who it.;was 
confidently, expected, wonld::gueceed to the 
title, Well, to go on»with, my story... .Mar- 
maGake,was.so desperately, in love with this 
woman, who was some yeara.older. than him- 
cult, thet he.determined.to marry -her directly 
no-eame of age, and he did.so.” 

The Countess started up,.her. face as .white 
a3 the big;aram: lily beside her ; .but Ronald, 
with, gentle, force, pushed ,.her.. back. on her 
chair, and knelt at. her.side, keeping his.hand 
till upon her arm 

‘+ My poor Claribel, listen to.the.end., before 
you say. anything on before you judge my dead 
brother. Believe me, he,paid most.dearly.for 
his folly! Heand this woman were secretly 
yoarried at a registrar's office in London,and 
dinecty afterwards they went abroad together, 
where they. stayed, until, all, his money, was 
gone, and he was altogether penniless, 

«Toen his wife.ran away and left. him, and 
shortly afterwards he read. an account.of ber 
death in tbe, newspapers. She, had, been a 
passenger in a train to which, an,,accident 
bappened, and her, name, appeared in, the, list 
of killed. As a matter. of-fact. beyond natar al 
feelings of humanity at her sad end, Marma- 
duke did not grieve for. her. By. thig.time his 
short, love dream,,had been radely dispelled, 
and he.saw her inher true,colonrs—a-hard, 
unprincipled woman, who, cared. for nothing 
bat.meney and the luxury it bronght,,;and 
who had married him simply.. because ; she 
knew he bad a fortune, which .was. entirely 
ai his.own dispozal. 

‘. Wbhenthat was gone ghe no, longer. cared 
to xemain with him, and, as I. gaid .befare, 
rhe coserted him. Well, time went on, and 
Marnaduke returned to England, .where.no 
one, knew of his ill.fated marriage except 
myself; and as no. good could. come of an- 
nouocing if, he resolved to:keep. it, secret. 
‘Then he saw you, and. knew what love. really 
was, and in due.time you. were married, 
with--a8 it seemed—eyery. prospect. of, .hap- 
piness, although he sas then a..poor man, 
and had no.expectations in. particular to look 
forward to. ‘T'welve.months after, your mar- 
riage, 28 you know, our poor.consin—the heir 
to the earldom—died and his, father. was.so 


grieved by hia loss, that in, less than.a-year | 


he followed bim to. the grave, and Marmaduke 
himself inberited the title and eatates. Then 
your children were born, .and you and they 
went away to. your father’s honge in the;South 
of France, while your husband stayed here.at 
the Castle, 

“Doring your absence.a very terrible thing 
happened, iuaemuchas Marmaduke received 
aletier from a London doctor, telling. him 
thai @ patient of his, who .galled herself 
Margaretts Galbraith, and .was now .ingane, 
was always calling out for.him,, and.declared 
herself to be his wife. .Marmadnuke, ina 
state of mind which -I leave. you. to, gpess, 
hurried to London, and there saw tbat. the 
women in question was really the, Margaretta 
Visconti whom he bad. married! .Heafter- 
wards accerjained that she had been in the 
railway, accident of which he had heard, but 
had. not been , seriously injored,, althongh a 
blow that ehe received. on. her_bead injured 


her memory, and afterwards..reaulted in 
insanity, 


** Of courae the question ne warase as to. what 
he should do, and, as you will readily under- 
stand, he was driven half distracted. Finatly, 
he decided to. keep his firat wife's existence 
secrst, and: in thus deviding I cannot ‘help, 
thinking he was wrong. However, the position 
was jndeed .most terrible, every allowance, 
is- to -be made for him,”, he deqared. his, 

first marriage it meant disgrace for “you and , 
his children ;:whsreas, ge ey ateage he 
did not wrong Margaretta, who wassimncon-; 
scious of .what .wag.going.on saround,heryand, 


}avas even ignorant shat Marmaduke had ,eac- 
ceeded to the earldom, 
« Her.state of. mind wag:peonliar, inasmuch 


as _she had lucid ipteryals,. duriag,which her 
faculties were as keen as yours or mine; and 
for this reason Marmaduke denidea not tasend 
her to an earn fps fear of what,ahe might 
disclose, bat—at all events for the. present 
—to bring her to the tle, and let her re- 
main in the Tower, which had the-reputation 
of being - haunted, and qwas-evoided> by the 
servants and oshere on that-account, *°He was 
the more encouraged to do this because you 
disliked the Castle, and-hed-deelared your in- 
- tention of not visiting if more frequently.chan 
you were obliged; and so here the poor woman 
was brought, and.no one knew of,her. genrrnce 
save Doctor Copeland, who attended.her,.and 
my brother's old nurse, Joan Thwaites, who 


to secrecy. 

“As it happened, the plan succeeded very 
well. Margaretta made herself..happy.enough 
in her new home, took an in + in the birds 
and flowers that were provided for her, and 
was not dissatisfied, so long as she had-what 
she liked to eat and drink. Joan. Thwaites 
| proved an excellent guardian, and no one 
| suspeeted the srath. 
| *2Rhen poor Marmaduke. was taken ill, and 

feeling he should not recover, he reveated tame 

what I have told you, and made meiewear to 
keep ‘it .secret—if possible;: for ever. At his 
death; the .awfal soeponsipiliey, exolved npon 
me, and how it has weighed me.down, you 
Claribel, know without my telling you. It 
wwas,an. ever-resursing fear—« burden elmost 
greater than { could bear, I¢ took, my youth 
from, me,.and .msdeme feel..old be my 
, time. 
| Y felt that I must reside at the Castle, and 
Marmaduke..bad.provided.for-that by leaving 
it clearly stated in his will that the Tower 





) was to be given op to: me gutil yhis aan came ; 


of age, so I had had a retort taken up to 

the topmost room of the Tower, and decided 

to carry on my chemical studies there, and 

attend to Margaretta atthe same time. My 
task hasbeen, rendered easier by,the, fact of 
| your never visiting the Gaatle;,and of , late 

| Lhave noticed agreat differenoain my prisoner. 

_ She has been qnieter, .and her lusid intervals - 
| bave, been much more frequent...As a matter 

| of fact, hen insanity has mow, taken: the,form 

| of, melancholia, .and. in; most;things she is 

a8 gane,as,.you.or I. eruthese, circum. 

stances I have hardlybeeniable; to resoncile 

it to my, conscience, to. keep her: incarcerated, 

and have Jately been debating whetber L.cauld 

not send. ber, abroad )with Joan; Th waites; but 

the risk has- deterred me. 

“Notonly had Imyoath 40 consider, but do 
you see what wonld:-happemif, by.any,chance, 
Margaretta made known hermasriage ? 
The Countess ,ehook her; head. »She «was 

holding. her -hands before her face¢o as to 
-dide .its, pallor; and,, in: effect, surprise. and» 
horror had rendered her. actually incapable 

of speech. ; 
Bavald’s.voice fell into a whisper. 
‘* Your») merriage: with Mexmadake . would 
be deglared, illegal. ‘Your.soa.could net inherit, 
and I should be fereed -to..nssumer the «title 
of Karl of Galbraith." 


CHAPTER. XI. 
A sirtiz, half.stifled..ory; broke, from the 
poor woman's. lips. _In-her.egitation, .she 
had hardly realised the,trath before Ronald 





 .oare-to,ggcurel y,; fasten | she ,door--and 
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put it in plain words before; her;,but. even in 
that awfel,momert.she was consgions of the 
noble devotion rand onneie wae of her 
brother-in-law, -who.had .indeed ..pacrificed 
every hope in life.on,her.bahalt. 

4 My. quarrel with Lady:Cogile was on, this 


account,”’,he wenton, f now he had 
gone,so far itwas best,that she, : d. know 
everything. ‘ By aome means S . Borlase 
had got,holé of. .a: former,-valet of mine, who 


told him something of Margaretta, bat put m: 
-in my brother's place,and om Borlage maki 
search at Somerset Houge he fo 

of the,mar et had; taken. > 
will eee that Marmaduke’s, yn name 
wast. = eux ae naan never called by it, 
‘Ronald had ony faaheria nar, andour 
moth i Of us bearing it; 
henona mnan hienile mys the p= 4 sae pom 
fea natural G Jb.W98 4 W. e6n 
ay nat = not undeceive her |” 
," And yon sacrificed. this.hope too??! oried 
»Lady, -Galbraith,eobbing. ‘Oh, Ronald, you 
are indeed noble, and I haye,been saspecting 
you.ef a very different eearet |" 

, Ba ber hand affectionately. 

4 We will,not... speak . of: your, suspicions, 
Glaribel. -Iustgo.on with my history, for I 
have a most dmportant question to.,put to you 
prezently, 

‘* Ag I said: before, for, .the, last.few weeks 


waited an her-—-and both .of. thege.were.aworn |,Margaretia bas quite.recoyered her,ceason, and 


I have satisfied her curiosity.,so far.as to. tell 
her that Marmaduke was dead, and I,,as his 
brother, had taken .upon, myselftho.task of 
looking afterher. I also told her that I. was 
permitted by, Lord,Galbraith to; reside in the 
Tower; but,Ahat if .her..presence swas sus: 
pected, ‘this permission -woyld,be taken from 
me, and she is, of course, unaware, that. Mar- 
cos duke-ever susceeded to the, title. She fancics 
she is. entizely.dependent on, my,generoaity, 
and therefore bas no desire to,disp me. 

‘‘T have joss found out that. she. has 
lately taken.to, wandering about, at,.night, co I 
set-myself to discover how sha,got:.ont of her 
room—for I need not say that we oumaye inet 

, fin 
there is a secret staircase leading from the 
room in the Tower to the ,ane.now, ogcupied 
by Mies Somers,.and of this staizoase,Margs- 
Tette learned the secret. : 

* The door 7 pe to it is concealed medio’ 
the teapestry,and.opens with a spring,.and the 
one in the lower.xo0m is similarly constaucted, 
and similarly, hidden. F 

+ How many, visita Margaretta bas, paid to 
Miss Somera?,apartments.L gqunoptell, but she 
has not; penetrated; farther,than,,the passace 
beyond ; for,as you.kuow,,@here igat the ed 
of it adoor leading to, the Castle,.and. this 1 
lock every night and unlock every; morning. 

“On the. night; of.the-balld was, forced to 
leave it unfastened, begauge of; Miss: Somers, 
and on that night Margaretta went into the 
, goVerness's, ro0m,.and on othe:yaung Jady’s 

, bid daerself; behind, the , tapestry 12 
the aperture of the open deor, , 

‘t She was then witness toan interview that 
took place betweem Mise.Samere;and Captain 
Charlton, and the time must,baye-sheen identi 
cal. with, that quarter of.an bopr,for- which 
Bertie refuses to account, J myself cam prove 
that, for, as is happens, Lowent up:to the 
Tower exactly.at »twelve »o'clock, end it 
, was then I discovered, \Margaretsa’s abzence 
and the existence of the secret passage. «She 
eameap shortly ‘after my..eutrance, bat did 
nob. say f&.Wordas,toa whatvshe had seen, 
and it .wse-only; te.day that, Lj learmed:the 
. trnth—and that throng a complete ent. 
It seems that yesterday old;doami had taken 
a newspaper to the Tower with herjand left it 

there. In it Margaretiaread ancartiole on the 
| coming trial,-and. the curious fect that if the 
accused would only say where he,was between 
a quarter to: swelve.and smelve o'clock, he 


could prove: an alibi. To-day, she:showed 
this. article to. me,..end.: asked : 
Captain Charlton referred so;pwas the same - 
she had ceen in the governess’s room—for she 





| had heard Miss 


Somersaddress her visitor by 
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that name. Isaid ‘yes,’ and then she told 
me of the interview she,had.witnessed.” 

Ronald came. to m . The. Countess. 
remained crouching -dewn»near the fire, her 
face etill hidden, but her-whole form trembling 
violently, \The shock. tovher.was.terrible—it 
geemed-aeSf death itself would have been pre- 
ferable. to she..awful disgrace that threatened 
perand her children. : 

‘< Glardbel,’azenton/ Galbraith, after afew 






nigphealcsiiance: SORRiereneatte. Sepeanslaced 
give cyidence she will save. Bertie's life. 
1 faforyouso oy whother abe shall o: not!” 
5A «40%bhe Countess: that,.in this 
v" -of hergtlfi—no 
thought. of }doss 6, and: even 
nam to jastiad ! 
1”. she exolaimed, 


without heaton a eevee theveonse 





window;andepretended 
gain time for calming herzelf. 

It had been decided not to let the unfor- 
tanate woman know who _her hostess was, 
but simply to get her to repeat all she knew 
concerning Bertie, and afterwards to think 
over the position; and the best way of mak- 
ing it pnblic—for if Margaretta appeared in a 
Courtof Justice as witness it would certain! 
be necessary to say who she really was, an 
the whole history of the Earl's first marriage 
must come ont. 

Before the Countess (as we must still call 
‘her) turned from the window an interruption 
came in the form of a knock at the door, 
followed by. the -immediate ‘entrance of 
Sydney Borlase—who had just arrived at the 
Castle, and supposed himself on too intimate 
terms with the Galbraiths to require a formal 
announcement, 

As he stood on‘ the threshold the words of 
greeting that he would have uttered died on 
his tongue. His face turned livid—even his 
lips were white, and the cause of this agitas 
tation -was none other than the sight of 
Margaretta, seated near the fire facing him, 
She, on~her part, seemed little less moved. 
She sprang to-her feet, looked -at-him for a 
moment with ‘dilated»eyes, and swept her 
hand ecrous: her-brow with the half-puzzled 
expression of one who tries to catch a ficeting 
Memory. Then she took a step forward, and 
& loud ery broke frony her. 

“Bydney—Sydney, it is you—really you— 
after so: many years!" “she exclaimed, 
‘incoherently +then she’ eat down again, and 
began-to sob;while ‘Ronald and Cilaribel 
stared in‘astonishment from ber to Borlase. 

‘Who is °this! woman—what. brings ~ her 
here?”. demanded the latter fiercely‘ of 
Ronald, : but iit: aves. ta herself who 
porns the question. «< 

‘ bam: your:wife; as you» know -very well,” 
‘she said, her tone ‘undergoing a strange alte- 
‘Tation as: she vspoke. ; She looked: defiantly at 
Ronald, as if she feared he would reproach 
her, ‘ Weowere amarried .years ego—many 
Fyearsi:ago, before I:even:saw Marmaduke,’’ 
she added. ‘Do yowkemember, it was in a 
chareb,:8: «»the.only time in my life I 
have ever been in a church! It is a long 
While ago, but it seems like yesterday.” 








‘s life menst, } 


.roundtc-the. 
to took out imorder to 


“before?” and as he 





An excited Icok came in Galbraith’s eyes, 
The Countess could not understand the scene, 
bat on her brother-in-law a light was 
breaking, and bringing with it a fleod of hope 
which .promised an end to their present 
distress, 


“Youshear-what this lady says, Borlase,” 


vhe-said, sternly. ‘‘Do you deny it?” 


“Dany if!” echoed Margaretta, sbitilly, 


) before Sydney had time to speak. ‘‘ Heudare 


not deny it, Zor you have only to. go to New 
York to allt abate cA the mar 


»t0ok;place,-and the clergyman»who marnit 
us—-unlesr,"’ she added, vaguely, “ alt Tee, your denial ?” 
dead, iIt istrae,” laughing: . mirthless ‘“‘Tepefase to.answer your insulting ques- 


langh.that made the Countessahudder invol-+ 
untazily, ‘!we separated afterwards 


-other-again ;-but we areman and wife 
alktbat, and I will:go back: to him now. 
ed of being shut up all day and all 
ht,"eehe continued, ine ing tone, 
tha cglence,at Roland. ‘Ihave been 
nking Isshould like to goxbackiinto the 
ld again,,and see people,;and.dance and 
-as I usedito in. the old.days when I was 

paretta VVisconti. Ah!"..she.said, # 
















r my own name, 
beve board then;and I-gave 


or : ta of saying the marriage was not} 


“ Ourse you!” Fabs ch .Borlase, «too 
by: this most 


pmeetin, aadiunpt denial “at-her 
came ig even @& cenl 1?) er 
-acousation 


Ben,” exclaimed Ronald, his voice rising 

with triumphant excitement, ‘your 

riage with my brother was invalid, seciog 

thatat the time it was contracted you had a 
husband living!" 

This was a fact, and, for the enlightenment 
of the reader, it will-be as well to explain 
that Borlase and Margaretta had first met 
in New York, where the latter was at that 
‘time a favourite burlesque actress, with whom 
Sydney—just fresh from college and travelling 
for pleasnre—had fallen in love. 

After their marriage they soon grew tired 
of each other, and decided that it would be 
for their mutual advantage to part, and not 
trouble each other again, 

Borlase remained in America some years 
longer, while Margaretta came to Ergiand, 
where she met Marmaduke Galbraith, with 
whom, for the sake of his money, she went 
through the form of marriage—knowing, of 
coursé, that the ceremony was illegal. That, 
however, did not concern her, for she had no 
intention of staying with him any longer 
than his money lasted, and, as we know, she 
subsequently left him. 

Borlase, not hearing of .her for so many 
years, naturally concluded she must be-dead, 
consequently the sight’of her in the ‘flech was 
a3 much a surprise as it was a shock to-him, 
and for once, hig ‘telf-possession failed him. 





CHAPTER XII. 

Tats afternoon was an eventful one for the 
Countess and her friends, for almost before 
the last words were out of Ronald's mouth 
there ‘entered no less a person ‘than Mr. 
Proctor, carrying in his hand a black bag. 

His quick eye travelled over the little group, 
whose agitation was visible even to the moat 
casual: observer, then his gaze became fixed 


on “? ben 

“Come down for your cousin’s trial, have 
you?” he said, dispensing with all ordina 
gresting. ‘‘ Well, I hope you will be interested. 
As it happens, dus are-the very person I 
wanted to see, I have a few questions to put 
to you, and I shall require your undivided 
attention, Have you ever seen this’ knife 
spoke he drew from 
the bag a curiously-engraved, sharp-pointed 
dagger, on whose blade was a dark, rusty stain. 


over her. dips, “'it.was [time 


struck him a blow; then, recovering hia self. 
possession, he answered, boldly,— 

‘*No—I have never seen it in my life be- 
fore.” 

“That isa lie!” cried Margaretta, with a 
disagreeable laugh. ‘As it happens it isa 
Mexican one that I myself gave you fifteen 
jyearsago. I.will swear to it-anywhere.”’ 

Will yyou?’’ exclaimed Mr. Proctor, 
heneely, anderabbing his hands with delight. 

“This is wanexpected good fortune! I am 
im 


ae you than I canssaysmy dear 
4 e. Now, Mr. Borlase,,do you still 


tions, wir,” said Sydney, ifolding bia arms 


by | and casting a mélevolentiglance at his wife. 
Lzmasnal consent, and decided never to trouble 


‘* Indedd ! I'meafruid you won't beable to 
persist dm that<determination. Little birds 
that won’t-speak must bewmade to speak, as 
you willifind out in due time, Ronald Gal- 
braith,’Seuraing to him quickly, ‘“you-are-a 
magistrate,-are.you not?” 

‘‘T am,” «retnrned ‘Ronald, surprised—for 
he knew mpthing of thevbarrister’s tactics and 
}antentiong,/Mr. Pcootorshaving maintained a 
; Stolid-silenes:with regard to the case for. some 


“Phen . I spequirevpour -most undivided 
settention, This knife-was found inthe well 
‘atthe bottonnef the plantation, and the-ttain 
-mpon.it-issblood. Examine its. hilt closely— 
Ewrbat-do youises 7?” 


‘\J-gee apiece of lace and a shred of rose- 
; ‘sik between the blade and the hilt,’”’ 
he answered slowly. 

From ‘his.bag Mr, Proctor—very methodi-. 
cally and deliberately —produced the bodice 
of a dress. 

“ This,”’ he said, ‘was the bodice worn by 
Mrs. Chariton on the night of the murder, 
and if you look at it you will cece that when 
the blow was struck a bit of the lace aud silk 
was torn out. I, myself, wonld not meddle 
with the knife, but I wish you to see if the 
fragments upon it do not correspond with the 
holes torn inthe bodice? ”’ 

‘* Yes,” said Ronald, ‘There cannot be a 
doubt on the point.’ ° 

‘“‘ Then,” pursued the barrister, ‘‘ I'think it 
is clear that thie knife is the one with*which 
Mrs. Charlton-was murdered, and I canprove, 
beyond dispate, that it was worn by Mr. 
Sydney Borlase on the night of the marder.”’ 

“I¢ is untrae! You cannot: prove it!” 
cried Sydney, his tone loud and arrogant; and 
contrasting strangely with his white face. 

“You will see," rejoined the ‘barrister, 
unmoved. ‘*On the night of the ball you were 
wearing a’ Mexican dress, and in your belt this 
dagger was stuck. in a sheath. Qne of your 
partners—Lady St. John—noticed it, and'you 
pulled it ont of the sheath for her tovlook at. 
She was here yesterday examining itpand she 
is ready to swear‘to its identity. Now-the 
‘dance which you had together was the last 
valse before supper—that is to say, atvabout 
‘half-past elever—and you were notseen in the 
- -ball-room-after,”’ 

“That was beoanse I threw my black’ cloak 
over my Masquerading dress, and so: was not 
recognised,” said Sydney, hastily. 

‘Ah! You confess that!” -exclaimed the 
barrister, ‘Please’ takenote of what Mr. 
Borlase says, Galbraith: * That was ananfor- 
tunate admission for you Mr. -Borlase ; “for 
here, in my bag. I have that’ black ‘cloak of 
yours, which was found with the knife in the bottom 
of the well. 

“There cannot ba any: question that ‘you 
yourself put it there on the night‘ of the 
murder, because of the stains of blood that’were 
upon it. You fesred to barn it, and’you feated 
to keep it in your possession ; but-yon were a 
fool, Mr. Berlase—a fool, I repeat—for any 
baby would knowthat the swell ‘woald be-one 
of the firat places examitied ; and itso happens 
that on Christaras Eve it was cleaned out, 80 
that when you threw your precious bundle in 
there was no water in it ! 

“T think now we shall be able to procure 





Borlase swerved aside as if someones had 
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poor Charlton's release, especially as Mr. 
Galbraith tells me he has a witness who swears 
he was jn a room in the Tower from a quarter 
to twelve to twelve o'clock |!” 

Mr. Proctor rubbed his hands triumphantly. 
Lady Galbraith was too agitated by all that 
had taken place to utter a word. 

Margaretta looked from her husband to the 
others in puzzled wonder, and Ronald stood 
in front of the door, so as to prevent anyone 
leaving the room. 

* Your story is a tissue of lies from begin- 
ning to end!” exclaimed Sydney, after a 
minute’s pause. ‘The evidence you have 
“Te against me is worth just nothing at 
a ’ 


“* Softly, softly !"’ responded the barrister. 
“It is certain that Mrs. Charlton would 
not have taken a stranger to her private 
sitting-room ; so, if her companion was not her 
husband, it follows that it must have been her 
cousin, and it also follows that the murderer 
tried to throw suspicion on Bertie Charlton 
by wiping his knife on the Jatter's Toreador 
dress, and pushing the dress behind the ward- 
robe—a place of concealment that no one who 
really wished to hide the clothes would ever 
have thought of, as discovery was certain. 

**Under these circumstances, I must ask 
Mr. Galbraith to sign a warrant for your 
instant arrest!" 

“ He will not give it you! be dare not!" 
panted Sydney, glancing round like some 
wild animal brought to bay. 

‘I most certainly shall,” returned Ronald. 
coolly, and he left his station by the door, and 
went towards the Countess's writing table. 

In an instant Sydney was at the door, and, 
almost before they were aware of his inten- 
tion, he had opened it, slip outside, and 
made his escape—in the very of the police- 
man whom Mr. Proctor had stationed at the 
head of the stairs in case of such an emergency 
arising. 

What disguise he assumed—in what man- 
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{A TERRIBLE REVELATION !]} 


nerhe contrived to leave the country—was 
never known, but leave it he certainly did, 
and has never returned to it since. 

Neither was he penniless, for it was after- 
wards discovered that he had succeeded in 
raising a considerable sum of money on the 
estate he inherited from his cousin, and this 
he invariably carried on bis person, 80 a8 to 
be prepared for any unforeseen emergency. 

There is little more to be told, Margaretta 
Borlase—for such, of course, was her true 
name—gave evidence the next day at Bertie’s 
trial, and Mr. Proctor also brought forward 
evidence of Sydney’s guilt, which concla- 
sively proved the prisoner's innocence. 

Bertie Charlton was acquitted, and left the 
Court leaning on Ronald Galbraith’s arm, Mr. 
Proctor walking on the other side. 

As he stood once more in the open air—a 
free man—he grasped the hands of both his 
companions. 

* Old friends,” he said, his voice so unsteady 
as to suggest the idea of sobs, ‘to you, under 
Heaven, I owe my release. I cannot thank 
you—words are tco weak!” 

But the gratitude in his eyes said more 
than words, 
_ * * * aa 

It is Christmas Eve, two years later, ani 
Aline Somers, beautifal as ever, is standing 
in front of the hall-fire at Galbraith Castle, 
looking wistfully into the cheerfal flame, and 
wondering what Bertie Charlton will say to 
her when he comes—for he is to arrive in half- 
an-hour—and she has not seen him sinoe that 
awfal night, nearly two years ago. 

In the interval he has been in active service 
in Egypt, and he has come home with the 
title of ‘‘ Colonel,”’ and half.a-dozen medals 
by way of decoration. 

Aline herself is quite at home at the Castle 
now. Everyone treats her as one of the family, 
from the Countess downwards, and, if it 
were not for one thing, she would be very 
happy indeed, 


‘lovely, wistfal 








Opposite her sits .Lady Cecile Galbraitb, 
playing with her six months’ old daughter; 
and Ronald, less ve than of yore, stands 
by, smiling into the baby’s blue eyes, while 
the proud young mother asks him if she is not 
the most wonderfal baby he has ever seen in 
his life ! 

“Of course she is!” exclaims Lady Gal- 
braitb, joining the group with her two chil- 
dren, Rupertand Blanche. ‘ So she will con. 
tinue to be until she bas a brother or sister !’ 

The Countess herself bas not changed at all; 
bat, sometimes, when she thinks of that awful 
moment when Ronald told her the secret of 
the Tower, she says she wonders that every 
hair in her head did not turn grey with fear! 

She has taken upon herself the reaponsi- 
bility of Margaretta Borlase, who is now stay- 
ing in a doctor's family, where she is treated 
with every kindness and consideration, and is 
at liberty to come and go as she pleases. 

“ Hush |” says Lady Galbraith, holding up 
her finger. ‘I hear carriage wheels. It must 
be Bertie. Aline, go into my boudoir, and 
stay there till I send for you.” 

Aline, wondering, and a little hurt, obeys ; 
and when, some ten minutes later, she i¢ 
standing jast where the firelight falls on her 
face and lustrous eyes, the 
door opens, and Bertie comes in—Bertie, 
older, graver, more sunburnt, but with the 
same honest, eyes, the same bright boy- 
ish smile as of old. 

“ Aline!” he eays, and at the utterance of 
her name the sadness falls from her like 
mantle ; and she knows that at last the dream 
of her girlhood is fulfilled, and the love which 
has been the dearest part of her life will now 
find its redemption. : 

She goes to him without a word, and their 
lips meet in one long kiss, that is at once ® 
question and a reply. Words are needles 
when Love has & more eloquent language. 


[THE END. ] 
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MRS. DELL’S COMPANION. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Dz. Lzstre and his wife married young, and 
had a large family. Perhaps one of these 
facts explains the other; but unlockily the 
practice did not increase in proportion to the 
mouths its proceeds had to fill. On their 
wedding-day the young couple had very fair 
prospects ; ten years later they were decidedly 
poor. And when another gap of time bronght 
round their silver wedding day, and fourteen 
olive branches mus‘ered round the table, it 
was clear, even to the most hopefal of the 
family, that things were coming to a crisis, 
and “ something muet be done.” 

Something had been attempted already. It 
must not be supposed that the whole fourteen 
were still dependent on their father. Two 
sens were out in the world, and doing fairly 
well; two more would soon follow their 
example, but there remained ten daughters, 
ranging from a girl of twenty-four to a baby 
in arms, who were utterly unprovided for, 
except by their father's exertions. 

Ten girls, four grown up and not the ghost 
of a lover—not the faintest hope of a legacy 
from a rich god-parent among the lot! Dr. 
~éslie and his wife had an old.fashioned pre- 
judice against girls turning out in the 
world, 

“ Let them stay at home, and in time 
they'll be married,” said the doctor, hopefally, 
fully believing Providence was bound in honour 
to prevent each of his ten girls with a hus- 


Mrs. Leslie sighed. 
“They are nice girls, and good girls,” she 
en en. ‘but they don’t seem to attract 
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[THE STOLEN DIAMONDS—ACCUSED OF BOBBERY !] 


‘““My dear, 
demanded the doctor. ‘‘ Have patience, and 
Mr. Right will come!” 





what men do they see?” { 
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disdain She entertained most heterodox 
ideas on the subject of matrimony. 


“I think that’s absurd,” she said with a 


Bat time passed on, and Mr. Right did not | want of filial respect fully atoned for in the 
come. In fact, no Mr. of any description ; doctor's eyes, by the loving glance with which 


presented himself as a wooer. Janet was 
twenty-four, Edith eighteen ; there were two 
more sisters between, all four maidens 
distinctly eligible for a wedding-ring, yet no 
one offered to present them with one. 

Patients grew fewer, the children’s wants 
more numerous, until just at the time of that 
anniversary referred to, Ivy, the most sensible, 
and, if it must be confessed, the favourite of 
all the sisters, calmly went into her father's 
study one night as he sat reading the Lancet, 
and announced her intention of earning her 
own living. 

Dr. Leslie started. He and his wife had 

begun to regret many a time their decision 
respecting the girls, but yet neither would 
ever have suggested to their daughters the 
nest was too fall; and now here was Ivy, his 
favourite child, calmly declaring her purpose 
of leaving them. The Lancet dropped from 
his hands in dismay, as he looked at the 
speaker, and wondered what his little girl 
would propose next. 
Not that Ivy was little save as the diminu- 
tive is given to express affection. She was a 
well. girl of twenty, one who had never 
ailed anything in her life, straight as a lath, 
with a fresh, rosy complexion, dark hair and 
bright eyes, jast the picture of an ordinary 
English girl—such as one can see by hundreds 
in our land. 

‘‘My dear child,” said the doctor, a little 
helplessly. ‘‘ What on earth can you do?” 

‘*]’ll find something,” was the resolute 
reply, ‘‘ if only you will consent !"’ 

** I don’t like it, Ivy.” 

“ Bat why not?” 

‘*T had hoped all my girls would stay with 
me until they married.” 

The third Miss Leslie gave a little sniff of 





| she ke. ‘‘Why, when baby grows up 
there'll be ten of us! Ten Miss Leslies all 
waiting for husbands!" 





i 


It did sound ratber terrible. Dr. Leslie 
wished Ivy would not speak quite so plainly. 

‘* My dear, some of you are sure to marry.” 

‘* Mother’s been saying that ever since Janet 
and Christine came out at the Axleigh ball 
eight years ago. I know she hasn't given up 
the hope even yet, and I think it’s horrid!” 

‘* What, your mother's hopes?” : 

“No, our jast waiting to be married. 
What else have Janet and Christine been 
doing all these eight years?” 

‘‘My dear, youare a little hard on your 
sisters ; they seem to me good, useful girls.” 

“I daresay. Well, papa, they have quite 
made up their minds that work is ignominioue, 
so you need not fear their leaving you. Edie 
will follow in their steps, and then it will be 
six yeara before Tillie is grown up, soit seems 
to me I am the only Miss Leslie available to 
earn my own living |" 

‘* Have you told your mother?” 

“ Yes!”"—she cried a little—‘ but she will 
consent if youdo. The girls are furious.” 

“ Why?” 

“They declare I am spoiling their chances. 
Janet says she shall tell everyone I am gone on 
® visit. I suppose in a sense it will be 
true.” 

“« But where are you going ?” 

He expected a vague reply, but he little 
knew the resolution of Miss Ivy. Without 
changing a muscle she answered coolly,— 

“T am going to 44, Rutherford gardens, 
Hyde Park.” 

It was explained at last. The idea had 
been ruminating in Ivy's head for weeks, and 
she had written to her uncle, a staid old lawyer, 
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supgesting he could hardly refuse the only 
thing she had ever asked him—his advice, 
and giving a list of her acquirements and 
capabilities. 

Mr. Burn’s reply was prompt. | Ifhis niece 

svere in earnest, and could truthfally say she 
had no desire to be married, he knew the 
very position for her, A client of; his, a rich 
widow, was seeking a young lady ag.companion 
and amanuensis. Thehome be, luxu- 
rious, the salary liberal, but therevmas ‘one 
drawback—Mrs. Dell was an enthusiastic 
@harmpion ofthe Woman's Right) 
Ghe tolerated a few who were 
or whom her.own interests n 
seeing ; but aga. fact.she.despi 
sex, and it .wad.indispensable- thetaker-qem- 
gern should bepprepared to-resigneallasaste 
or gentloman’a sosiety,.and- every pugspect of 
winning a Jover. 

* She. 1” 

“ Nota *,"exobmrned. Ivy. ° ‘Tg can 

Ss . 








ere somany, girla.who have no ambition be- |. 

vyondmearripce that, howeran a te L ‘ 5 to 

y@oan maybe he is prestyceertainsto cobtain a |) ¢ 1%. om sound like a choked 

wife justas scomas veoone. I | sg0b—' , beasuse I am tired 

gegard\Mra. ST rs -obbeme; 0 nt tolive in a, grand 

and [shall be. @elighted »¢0 » 1 the t. way |" . 

doctor.insisted. 4 ! ' 
‘\ She'll make youss:mamdsawherself!” ~“TBhere-was q family; precession. to at- 
“Well, pepa, Wilkyou detumexgo?) 4A-hun- j-tendikvy to. station. 

dred a-year is: tyice,.ac. mech «as I cempeoted, ined at-home because what they 


and yousee Unole Barns i 


sore atJeaving home, and all the 
faces,.such spee 


happy!" 





——. 


days. We've told everyone you are going to|that moment she would have hailed the 


spend three months in London with friends of 


appearance of any member of the sterner gey 


mother’s, and .we don’t want »to eat. our] with intense and genuine relief. 


words.” 


‘Whenthey first came in both the woman 


Ivy sighed. . Somehow, when eo and her charge had stared at Ivy with 


deliberate scrutiny, but when she retired to 


ches were alittle diseouraging.jher corner and closed her eyes they took no 
“ Nevercmind, dear! '’ said her mother; who} farther, notice of her, and seemed.absorbed— 
the: 


uessedherupain. ‘I think you willobe.very 
ne MPhe « girls” manneh t, gust 
— “ And, any en will. feel »you, 

1D: u . - “ } 
Ivy. son itabings don ‘eden toovescalthondiaal 





erwork, the other in a book, 


At heard a cautious whisper,— 


from the girl. ‘The old woman rose, 
y approached ivy,,and stared into 


101 
or Christine. must your exarspleobadores: 
og. las mugen om of the.sermants, “Ldb.qas only byan pgp yee Miss Leslie 
- : maeeecry. .-{geptigher sepnmepigeed..an ‘betrayed. Bot the 


Fiera. oop pea -jiitight 
Mrs. sighed. 


«s}-ehink - somoetines,Tyy, \Eaheve<uns om 
tewo- eld + cthig ov 7 , 





Ok 


a <2 . wh 7 
face: sfeagoenenes 


“You gave the guard ng Be isturb 


wpou, | us, didn't you?” 
rt Yes.” 







sign Ob wakefulness. 
ently. satiafied the woman returned to 


& pest, Jee |” 
cice-twgabled Ivy. It wasolear-and 
pughevidently low: 

metallic 


: dyeome.expe rienogit voiees, jam ped to 


fi tion, 
; and) Mies Leslie, 


é as wote@agoman's! 


no will 
‘if .she'd 
‘ifeahe did 


ieguze L.shontd have sedusa-cever ivy ":seapziedsthem ; 5 hZomwill be 
a nice home. and be treated. amameqaal!”’ | |; bealie, the dootor himetlf;andee many: 


“* I don't like it!” 

Ivy's faceifell. d 

«Thad so countéedson it.. Ieamsso:tired of . 
scraping.and pinching, Now, if I go to Mrs. | 
Dell I might be able to keep mother |” 

“ Tsuppose I mnst givein, Of course, you 
could leave if you did not like it!” 

‘Ofcourse. Why, when Janet and Chrias- 
tine are married "’—she gave a little disdain- 
fal.stre:s.on the ‘‘:when,’’ as though she 
she thoughtshe time along-while off —‘‘mother 
will want me.at home!” 

‘“* Well, I.won't stand, in your way ; but I 
shall weiteto your ancle myself-!"’ 

Mr. Burana’ reply wagrall/ that canld be de. 
sired. .Mre; Deli: was a Jady.of-wealth and 
station (he believed there: was a xbarenetcy in 
the family),.aed-he felt .care; she: would be 
kindness.itaelf{ to her companion. I£his niece 
really thought of filling the vacant post she 
might coms to his house,,and -he himself 
would insroduce.her to:his client. 

After:that there arose a great bnatle in the 
old red-brick heuse—comings .and goings were 
a rare thing sthere—for poor people,-with large 
familics,meither visit norare visited. 

The four sous; sertainly,» had gone to: board- 
ing schools ; but not.one of .the danghters had 

ever left the nest, even for a,night. 

Axleigh. the »neighbonring. town, was. the 
farthest epot they had ever travelled to, a 
rday’s.shopping there.being the greatest event 
of their, lives,-except ‘the annnal. ball, which 
: was the one taste of dissipation enjoyed by the 
Leslie girls. 

Uncle Barns, who bad, taken» very: little 
notice of hie sister since she had-heeame badly 
off, sent Ivy mcrisp banknote, observing that 
ali girls:iliked feJlals,and he-wished her to 
make & good.impression an Mrs. Dell. 

Christine and Janet looked askance at all 
the pretty, things purchased -with the old 
lawyer's gift. ‘Lo their mind it would -have 
been much better bestowed om: them,sincedvy 
was soon to be the recipient of a hundred a. 
year. Very curt and disdainfal were’ their | 
farewell speeches to their sister. i 

“I consider. you'vecdisgraced the family,” 

| 








said Janet, severely; ‘and if) Chrissie-and I 
‘fet to- marry in-our proper .ephere*it: will be 
entirely your fault.” 

_ *\¥eal” chimed inoChristine, ‘‘ and Lhope, | 
if yoursnistress is not eatisfied -with you, you | 
won't come back like a bad shilling in # few-| 


; you.are not happy,"’ said her, father. 


: mother; “and don’t stay away for our sakes 


the borrowed carriage, accompanied. the young 
fortune-seeker on ~the =firat -stage of \sher 
journey. 










bh afterwards,” 


“Bat! oull manage it, Jee. The old 


“ Be sure and come atraight back to us if | lady is quite cracked on one point, you kaow. 


* Write and tell me everything,’ urged her 


if Mrs. Dell is not kind to you.” 


Flatter her to the top of her bent, and you'll 
be able to turn her round your little finger.” 
** She’s awfully rich.” 
“‘ Half-a-million. Entirely in her.own con- 


Atvlast she was: fairly off. <:Axleigh was a| trol, and one of the most splendid places in 


good: three hours and a-half from London, so, | Kent. 
as it was a dull November afternoon; it would 


We must get an invitation there.” 
‘‘T should ssyiher relations. would object. 


be. quite dark before Ivy reached Euston. | Rich women are generally looked after.” 


. Her uncle-was going ‘to meet ‘her, 


‘‘She has no female relations, and she 


square v y 
and:for the first half-hour after leaving| objects to men so intensely sbe is not ae | 
Azleigh' all her thoughts -ran on. how she | to take their warnings. _Her companion w 
should:talk to him, for Uncle Barns'-was a | be the most serious obstable,” 


very great man, indeed, in the eyes of hia 


««She can be got rid of.”’ 


nieces. Ivy felt her blood rnm cold as this pleasant 
Until Snettinghanr she had the carriage to} suggestion reached her. 


herself, then two persons got in, apparently 


* Well, we must proceed cautiously, Jee. 


the most suitable companions for a young| She is not ‘like an ordinary companion, but 
lady travelling alone, bat from the ‘moment | the. niece of Burrs, an old lawyer, who is 
she saw them -Ivy.was conscious of the| about the only man Mrs. Dell trusts.” 


strongest. possible aversion. 


“T¢’s easy enough. Make love to her. Jn 


Had she’ been-more used to travelling she| your own character you know, you are pér- 
would have changed to another compartment. | fectly irresistible, I'll promise. not to be 


Being one of ‘those imexperienced~ folks who | jealous.” 


The train, steamed into Barrington, and 4 
‘will certainly go on without them, she had | zealous porter—not in thesecret of the guard's 


imagine if they once get out-of the train it 


to endure her position as beet she could, but} reasons for keeping .the door of the compart- 


‘shrank back into her corner, and’turned her| ment locked—opened it to admit swo ,entle- 


face ae far-as possible from the two intruders. | men, one with white hair.and bent figure, the 
Andi yet at the first-view they seemed | other in all the pride of youth and strength. 
far from objectionable companione—an old| They were not travelling together, but had 
woman ‘and a young girl, mistress and maid| began a chance acquaintance while waiting 
most likely. The woman woretths garbof a’ for the train. 
well-to-do upper servant ; the girk-wag dressed} Never, in her-whole life, had Ivy been more 
in the extreme of ‘fashion, and possessed a|thankfal. In spite of the leaning after Mrs. 
large “share ‘of -good looks. Her ssealskin {Dell's dootrines there did seem an intense 


| mantile,-her small hat, with its ostrich plumes, | aecurity in, gazi 


her daintily-gloved hands, all 


at those stalwart shoulders. 


© of ‘wealth, | At least Jee.and her friend could not“ get 


and -yet'Ivy shrank from her in alarm. She | rid of" her now with impunity. 


hoped these strangers: would not speak to her. 


She would have given anything in the world | not 


The white, troubled loek on her face wae 
lost. upon the younger man. Very 


it only someone else had’ entered the carriage. | courteously he. asked if she would not prefer 


In vain she had triet to reason with kerself; 


the window open, he feared. ehe felt, faint ? 


In vain she reflected she was-not ‘behaving | Ivy thanked him simply, but declined. 


like a strong-minded ‘young: lady on: her way 
to aid the champion of Woman's Rights. 
Ivy professed to despise men as much as 


“T am only tired,” she added. ‘Iam not 
used to travelling.” c h 
“ And this is a tiring train ; it goes at sac 


her fatare patroness Mrs.\Dell, “She really | frantic speed. Why, we don't stop again before 
honestly believed they were. answerable* for {Willesden |" 


The woman with the grey hair and coal- 





moat ‘of theevils current in the world; “bat at 
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gonttle bonnet here changed places with the 


ang lady. 


yorhts brought “Jee” immediately opposite 


to the old gensleman,, whe -gat by Ivy's side. 
Poor Ivy-did not feel happy: at-this change ; it 
seemed to bring: her; socvery »nearsthe bad 
people ehe feared. 

True, the old geutieman. wag olose to her ; she 
conld have put,ont& her hand and. touched him, 
but. he had indnolged in a, vap;...and, the 
Sameritan wha had, commented on her tired 


look was buried in she Tincs newspaper. 
Ivy gave: & little sigh, and.wi devoutly 
ahe bad reaohed ker journey's end. 


If only ahe; had, come, by an, earlier train. 
Her mother bad, indeed, wished, it, but, unole 
Borns had: specially, gelected,.this \beqause it 
waa due in London at half past six,.and he 
could thus meet his niece: without,.baving to 
leave.the office sooner.than genal. 

Ivy felt she was behaving anything bnt_as 
became a heroine. If she, started by taking 
fright the firat time she trayelled alone, how 
would she ever,,attain.-to the ,summit of 
feminine independence, which would doubtless 
be required of her by Mrs. Dell ? ; 

Then came a Jong tunnel. Ivy. shut her 
eyes.end tried not,to shudder. At one point 
she felt someone moving near her, .and she 
could have declared she felt a hand. touch 
hers, 

The next moment the train emerged from 
the tunnel, and Miss ‘« Jee” n aloud com- 
plaint about the neglect of the authorities in 
not providing the carriage with a lamp. 

“You see it is: hardly dark yet, missie,” 
exid the old servant.“ No doubs they will put 
them at Willesden.” 

“What good will that do us when we get 
out at Willesden ?’* demanded her charge, in 
the tone of a spoilt child. ‘I shall get my 
father to write and complain.” 

“ Sir, Amias will do; whatever you ask him, 
dear,” said the woman, subserviently, and then 
the instant the train. stopped at Willesden, 
with wonderfal haste for an old woman, she 
jumped onto the platform, helped-ont her 
young lady, and-both were out of sight before 
the stentorian demand of **tickets; tickets,” 
made iteelf heard. 

An amused stnile flitted-aeross the face of 
the youngman:-im the corner. 

_ It is nice to invent ‘titles ‘for one’s rela- 
tions,” he said to Ivy, quietly. ‘I don’) #hink 
Tam ill-natured-generally, but I- would stake 
& good. deal that-girl ia not a baronet’s daugh- 
ter. There was -something: altogether queer 
about her and-her-compan‘on.”’ 

** Noneense,’?. returned “the ‘old: gentleman 
next Ivy. . "he was'a very-pretty child.” 

“She was turned thirty,"'- retorted -her 


advereary, “though I-grant-ehe-was-well got | 


up. It washer rileof ingenueues-child made 
me feel suspicions of her.” 
And now the deor wae open, ‘and the com- 
pany’s servant began to demand their tickets 
of thetwo. 4 
The young man who had been so-hard upon 


his late companions, was ready with his little 


piece of -pastebeard -at once, and courteously 
extended his hand to pass Ivy’s:;-but the girl, 
With an alarmed face, wasfecling deapairingly 
in everyupopket, 

* My-purse,’»she eried, cit: a: troubled voice. 
“T can’t finddt ampwhere!’” 

‘‘ Tanot that ig ?/?inqnited her friend(¢o she 
seemed to feel him already), picking» up some- 
thing lyingat her feet. 

* That iaamine 1 "vinterposed: the old gentle- 
man, seizipgat, ‘tend, good Heavens! “I: have 
been tabbed; thirty.pounds in gold.and notes, 
There isnothing left but my ticket, and a few 
shillings in eilvert?? 

mex: re et te found her voice. 

oI : at.is.my puree," she said faintly. 

My fether gave -it mo Jast birthday, and: ts 
haa my initiala.on the band." 

The ticket collector..stood waiting; with 
atolid “indifference » until »they settled the 
dispute, ' 
ue LL i the old-gentleman, “ Isaac 

aweon, I'ménafraid, young woman, you are a 





opickpocket ;.. firat:youeampty my»purse of its} “Well,” cried) Mr. Lawson, "you've done 
-oontents, and: then, to: avert suspicion from | Mree Dell a good cervioe;,young lady. Idon’t 
you, you trump apa story that the purse is |-know her:myse)fi; but the lawyer our friends 
/yours |” spoke of. so .cavalierly this morning hay pens 
‘‘ It ds: mine,’.said Ivy \resolately, ‘‘and I}to be one of myoldest acquaintances, and I 
am -not a-pick pecket, sir. I would-swear to !shall certainly warn him," 
that purse anywhere.” “IE think»some. one -ought' to warn ‘Mrs. 
‘\ And so would I.” Dell's companion,” said the young man, 
A bright idea eame to the collector. ‘thoughtfully, ‘When I heard-she was going 
‘* Look here; miss! where did you getin?’’ | to indulge In one I thought it madness. She 
“ Axleigh.” is 20 excitable—so easily taken in by anyone 
** And you, sir?” to theold gentleman. || who will condescend to flatter her—that I took 
‘+ Barrington.” it for granted she would fall into the clutches 
Good !".-The-man isaw bis plan would | of somescheming adventuress. Now |I begin 
answer. ‘Then just you handover the parse | to pity the poor girl,,andto think she will have 
to this gentleman here, and:let'him look at the| a very:barditime of it !”’ 
) ticket.’ \Lhat'll settle the master !'’ : Ivy blushed. 
Two pair of;eager eyes:were fixed om the} ‘' Didn’t I: make you understand? J: am 
young: man ashe glanced atthe ticket. Mrs. -Dell’s companion. It- was beoanse I 
‘* Axleigh+ to) Huston—TI:-think ?’ to | Ivy. } heard them eay that she (I- mean that 1) must 
** Therecan ‘be: no doubt: ofsthe- purse being | be got rid of I grew so frightened,” 
yours.” ‘© Whoever the two harpies are who have 
“Stopa bit !’?:said' Mr. Lawson,: peremp- | left us they have made a great mistake,” eaid 
torily. ‘et her say what thereis in it!’? }Mr. Lawson. ‘I don't think any of their 
Ivy: was.quite ready. plots againet Mrs. Dell can-succeed -now they 
‘Pwelve -shillngs.»and: sixpence, a -watch | have aroused the suspicion of the companion 
key, -and«wo» or» three little . pieces: of; and of-her lawyer's confidential friend.” 
paper,” blushing» deeply .as .ehe -remem-| ‘And of -her nephew,’ said - the» young 
bered ber small sisters having ‘bestowed | gentleman in the corner. ‘ Fate has thrown 
the:mottos from: theirJast: crackers on her as |:us so strangely: together that I feel I must 
a farewell gift, ‘and on :my purse ‘there is a} introduce myself as Eustace Dell. ‘The lady 
large blot of ink: near the middle pocket.’’ who seems in such danger is my nearest 
The young man nodded. relation, being, in fact, donbly my-aunt since 
‘* Fate: is quite against you, Mr. Lawson.} my mother was her sister and my father her 
The purse isclearly this young Jady’s. Every-} husband's:-brother.”’ 
thing: is as she deseribes;even toe the blot of | - ‘‘ lt is the strangest thing I ever heard of,” 
ink.” commented Mr, Lawson. ‘‘ Young dady, what 
Mr. Lawson was:a:gentleman,and as such} were your parents thinking about?” 
could -own when she was inithe wneng. He| **They didn't hke my coming,” admitted 
bowed to Ivy:with the utmost courtesy. Ivy; *'but I have: nine sisters; so one of us 
“I’m eure I'm very-sorry,young lady,to have | had to do something, and my Unole Burns 
spoken sooradely;» bat I was; fairly taken } thought I should’ be bindly treated by Mrs, 
aback, The purses.ate ag much alike -as:two | Dell." 
peas; and what can a mando more-toomark| ‘You will,” retarned Hastace,-firmly, '‘' I 
his property, than have his initials:on the} believe:my aunt has one of: the kindest hearts 
outside?” inthe world, but unfortunately her head is 
+)They are my initials too,” said Ivy, when | not strong enough to resist flattery. My ancle 
Mr. > Lawson, having given -his: name and) has been dead five years. My grandfather 
address, the ticket. collector departed. folHowed “him: ina few months. Since that 
“IT have aosheory respecting: your purse;; my eant»has~heen: utterly at-the mercy of 
»gir,” put-in+the late umpire. ‘*Lhat young |-various“unserupnious people. She is always 
\person-you described .as. a: +pretvy child’ -has tuking some new whim,end whoever humours 
| getit-now in her possession.” herin itv becomes her dearest friend. ° The 
“4 Impossible... She could not. have: taken it! only sensible thing Lean recall of -her ig that 
without my knowing.” /no-persuasions will induce her: to remove her 
‘You were-asleep,I mean,” ‘remembering }effairs from Mr. Borns’ management.’ ‘Thus 
how.old people dislike this.aceasation. “You , the princip#l of her fortune is safe; but as the 
“were resting your eyes when we passed through :interest- amounts to over twenty thousand a- 
the tunnel. E noticed the ‘pretty child’ and year, you will ‘underetand -she is a ‘great 
her attendant change places with each other} temptation to unscrupulous people.” 
just before we were planged into darkness.” ** You ought to look after her’ yourself," 
“ And I felt ahand touch me while we were | interposed Mr. Lawson, severely. 
| in the tunnel,” chimed in Ivy. | Sir Buetacedrew hiratelf up witha haughty 
‘\Why-ever didx’t you.say so? " demanded ' gesture. 
‘Mr. Lawson. {© “I can't. Knowing I am her heir-at-law 
“<I waunfraid, .lam surethey:were-horrid she-might acanse me of mercenary’ motives ; 
people. Oh;:youdon’t know ail the dreadful. besides, if our family estates had “been mn- 
«things they said.” : _bentailed my grandfather would bave left them 
“Mr. Lawson looked, up quietly. | wmreservedly to-her.' Her hneband - made an 
* I. cemember mow,’ « They: were in the: car- | enermonus fortaneon the Stock Exchange, and 
vriagewwhen sveget in, “Had “you been talking she bas taken it into her head I gradge it her. 
to-them atall?” —— She has bought a splendid place in Kent 
Ob; notithey thought I.wasasleep!”" -}where-she reigns right royally. It is-but 
+} And talked freely imeonsequence; »I-can “few miles’ from’the Grange, as~ my place is 
see, young Jadyyyou don't-agree. with me in called ; “bat thongh in-size, Inxury and style 
thinking the girl ‘ an innocent child: Perhaps.-her:mansion is‘ten times the-superior of \the 
-you have some:theory of yeur:own about her.»two, my homestead has always seemed to 
That she isa pickpocket seems pretty evident.’* -her-a ‘kind of Naboth's vineyard. “She can't 
Ivy hesitated, iforgive her husband for dying ‘before his 
“ Eehould like to ‘tell you very much but ' father, and-she can’t forgive me for’ being 
I ameetreia.” -braaeter of the Grange.” 
** You clearly think our-late companions} ‘*Butaren’t-you friendly ?” 
very:bed obaracters;"but ‘you may trust:me,} “We don't quarrel. A year back she was 
my dear, I aman old lawyer “(thongh Iv did “engaged to & fascinating German’ Oount'(?). 
make) that mistake jast-mow)), and BE don't ‘Ie-was my~ painful daty to explain to-her the 
betray counsel,” | man was- the son of ‘a ‘Soho baker, that his 
‘Thus edjuted- Ivy poured .onther-story. means were nil, and he elready -poseessed a 
She kept nothing back intentionally ;butishe -wife in’his own country. I proved it beyond 
.quite forgot to mention she wastheeompanion contradiction, but she has never forgiven me. 
to-be “\got-rid of.” It‘seemed to her they ~She even went 80 fares to declare I must 
«must know it from ber interest in’ Mrs/ Dell— -have had interested motives in breaking off 


in fact, shetook itfor granted-they did. her engsgement.” 
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“It ie not often,” continued Sir Eustace, 
speaking a little bitterly, ‘‘ that I lose my 
temper with a woman, but I lost it then— 
every particle. I told my aunt I would never 
accept a penny of her money as long as she 
lived, and that if she left me anything in ber 
will I should make it over to the county 
hospital.” 

“A very foolish threat, young man,” inter- 
posed the lawyer, ‘“‘and one you'll live to 
repent,” 

“I think not,” answered Eustace, calmly ; 
‘and it was more than a threat. I swore it 
solemnly.” . 

“Then,” said Re gently, as though a 
sudden thought struck her, “since you 
can’t be suspected of interested motives you 
will surely warn your aunt of these people?” 

They were at Euston by this time, and Mr. 
opens Ivy to her uncle with great 


“Your niece, Burns. I don’t know her 
name as yet, but I assure you her legal 
acumen has already proved the relationship. 
We travelled with a pickpocket, my dear 
fellow, whom I was idiot enough to describe 
as an innocent child; but this young lady 
pee clever enough to suspect her from the 

rst.” 

‘*And we have made rather an important 
discevery relating to Mrs. Dell,” added Sir 
Eustace. ‘As her lawyer, we must explain 
it to you. When shall you be at liberty ?” 

‘*Why, bless me!” said Uncle Burns, rub- 
bing his forehead in great surpriee. ‘‘ Who 
would have thought of you two falling in with 
Ivy? AsIam to take her to Ratherford- 
gardens to-morrow, and it seems to me she 
had better hear all you have to say, can’t the 
conversation be tonight? Lawson never 
stands on ceremony with me, and if you, Sir 
Eustace, will pardon the short notice and 
consent to take pot-luck, I shall be delighted 
to take you home to dinner.” 

The lawyer's brougham was waiting. He was 
& very well-to-do man, though he had never 
bestowed sixpence on his sister and her four- 
teen children. Indeed, he had announced 
years before that all his savings would go to 
the only daughter of his favourite brether—a 
young lady now being educated at a very 
fashionable boarding school. 

He lived in Bedford-equare over his own 
offices, but a housekeeper and three servants 
ministered to his comforts, and the ssven 
o’clock dinner was always of a most recherché 
character. 

When Ivy had been ushered into a large 
front bedroom there, by the obsequious house- 
keeper herself, it did dawn on her as a little 
strange, that the first experience on beginning 
her life without a chance of masculine society 
should be a dinner actually alone with three of 
the tabooed race ! 

“ How the girls would langh at me for not 
having an evening dress in my portmanteau,” 
she thought, resolutely, looking away from 
the neat tin trank, which had been packed s0 
tightly. If she opened it before reaching 
Ratherford-gerdens it would be hopeless to 
think of getting the things in again. ‘I hope 
uncle will not mind.” 

She wore the soft grey dress she had 
travelled in, but its linen collar and cuffs was 
replaced by ruffles of soft white lace, and she 

t over the front of the body a very pretty 

other Hubbard bit of ruby silk. This done, 

and a few touches to her soft dark hair, and 
Ivy was ready. 
_ The drawing-room was a very heavy look- 
ing apartment, Mrs. Grey confided to Ivy as 
she led the way there. Master meant to have 
it refarnished when Miss Kate came home for 
good, and the remark made Mrs. Dell’s com- 
panion hazard a question about the cousin 
whose fate was so different to her own. 

‘* Is she very pretty ?”’ 

‘“‘ Very,” replied the housekeeper, as though 
her young lady's charms reflected credit on 
herself. ‘You wouldn't find a prettier face 


- many & mile, and the master just worships 
er,"’ 


Ivy wished, a little dolefully, his affection 
for Kate had not blinded him to all other 
claims. 

How Janet or Christine would have enjoyed 
@ visit to this grand house, and, really, they 
were as nearly related to its master as Kate 
Poin ff well perfect! ed 

inner passed off well, asa ‘ectly serv 
repast mostly does with well-bred people, who 
have no particular trouble oppressing them. 
When the dessert was on the table the host 
turned to his niece. 

‘« I never can talk businezs in any room but 
this, so if you will leave ceremony, my dear, 
and come back to us in half-an-hour, with the 
coffee, I shall be glad.” 

Privately, Miss Leslie much preferred to 
spend her evening anywhere rather than in 
the gloomy drawing.room, so she was not at 
all averse to her uncle's proposal. 

When she rejoined the gentlemen, to her 
surprise, the table at which they had dined 
had disappeared (it had, in fact, been wheeled 
bodily through the folding doors into an 
adjoining room), and was replaced by a far 
smaller one, drawn near to the fire, and hold- 
ing a tray of china cups and saucers, behind 
which Ivy took her seat as a matter of 
course. 

“‘ I suppose we had better get to basiness,” 
said Mr. Burns, gravely, ‘‘ First, Sir Eustace, 
you won't be offended by my saying that to 
keep your aunt out of difficulties is beyond the 
power of mortal man, wish the beat intentions 
in the world. Very fair abilities, an amiable 
temper, and an enormous fortune, Mrs. Dell 
is yet one of those women destined to bea per- 
petual anxiety to her friends.” 

‘I quite agree with you,” said Eustace. ‘‘ I 
am very fond of her, but yet nothing that she 
did would surprise me. I have not seen her 
for a year ; not, in fact, since the affair cf the 
baker, and the only news that I have heard of 
her was @ report that she was going to have a 
companion.” 

“The baker!" exclaimed Mr. Barns, 
bitterly. ‘*‘ Why, she has been in half-a-dozen 
scrapes since that. She was threatened with 
an action for defamation of character, because 
she gave her opinion too freely of someone she 
had quarrelled with. She was nearly prose- 
cuted by the vestry of the parish, because she 
began to turn her house into a refage for stray 
animals of all kinds. An execution was 
actually put in because she refused to pay her 
taxes. In short, Sir Eustace, Mrs. Dell 
requires.a lawyer to herself! I have heard of 
fine ladies indulging in the luxury of a private 
resident doctor, and I assure you your aunt 
would find plenty of cocupation for a private 
solicitor.” 

*¢ And yet she is not in the least mad. Her 
brain is perfectly sound.” 

“ Perfectly. There is not the slightest fear 
of her going out of her mind. If she were a 
poor woman she would be a charming member 
of society. As itis, she suffersfrom two dire 
calamities—an overpowering amount of energy, 
and no legitimate object on which to 
it. Mrs. Dell is always starting a fresh hobby. 
While her craze for it lasts she labours un- 
ceasingly at it ; then some failure occurs, and 
itis ed. For a few days afterwards 
she is utterly miserable, then she discovers a 
new caprice, and the process is gone through 
all over again.” 

* And at present,” said Mr. Lawson, gravely, 
‘“« what ocoupies her mind?” 

“She has gone in violently for Women’s 
Rights. She wears the ‘ divided dress ’ so de- 
tested by many people, and addresses public 

g8, receives committees, and writes 

more letters than a paid secretary—in short, 

while she expressly declares her object in life 

is the suppression of man, it is yet clear she 

copies the attire, habits, and general occupation 

of the masculine creature as faras society will 
it.” 

‘* I¢ is quite clear,’ said Sir Eustace, when 
Ivy had told all she conld remember of the 
| conversation in the train, ‘that these people 
| are pickpockets, and that they mean to scrape 








acquaintance with my aunt to-night; that j 
if they are right in assuming she will be at §;, 
ae > eakd th la dril 8h 

“ es,” e er, y; ty ef 
to-night on the ‘ Superiority of Women 

** Then there two will get introduced to her, 
What a pity one of us did not go down to the 
Hall, and watch what went on !"” 


‘*1I¢ would have been impossible, Admis: 
sion is only by ticket. Unless we had made 
up our minds days ago, and applied for tickets 
throngh someone else, they would have been 
refased. These two women will certainly 
scrape acquaintance with Mrs. Dell to night. 
but Ivy will surely recognise them, and t¢ 
will not be able to get really intimate wit 
Mrs. Dell without her having a chance of see. 
ing them.” 

vy looked frightened. 

“ But if they recognise me?" she asked, in 
an alarmed tone. ‘If they know I am the 
girl before whom they had talked s0 openly, 
won’t they be angry ?” 

“You forget. They thought you were 
asleep,” replied Mr. Lawson. ‘ Besides, you 
surely don't expect they will appear at Ruther. 
ford-gardens in the same ch 8 a8 We saw 
them to-day—a young lady and her nurse? It 
is most improbable.” 

‘‘T think they are brother and sister,’ 
hazarded Sir Eustace, ‘' or husband and wife 
They won’t be able to harm you, Miss Ivy: 
but I very much fear they will lead my aunt 
into some egregious folly.” 

* She can’t go far wrong without my know. 
ing is,” said Mr. Barns, with a triumphant 
nod. ‘All her securities are in my keeping. 
She might, of couree, fritter away her whole 
income; but I must find out if she tampers 
with her principal.” 

“‘ What does she do all day?” asked Ivy, 
who was far from agent impressed with 
what she heard of Dell. ‘' Does {she 
really think of nothing but her mission? ” 

The three men smiled. 

‘‘T oan see you sre frightened,” said old 
Lawson, kindly; ‘‘ but you need have no cause 
for alarm. Your uncle is always sent for the 
moment Mrs, Dell gets intoa fix, and as he is 
within half-an-hour's walk of Ratherford- 

ardens you could call on him yourself if you 
elt there was anything demanded his atten- 
tion,” j 

“You will be doing a real kindness,” said 
Sir Eustace, gooey ‘if you can put up 
with my aunt’s little foibles and stay with her. 
I have alwaye believed the want of some real 
friend isat the bottom of all her vagsrie:; 
and now I must be going. I think I shall call 
on my aunt next week, and take ——— of 
gaining admission. Pas what a — 
she can’t suspect me of mercenary motives, 

I really feel anxious about her since I heard of 
those harpies in the train fixing on her for 
> ” 


He io, and Mr. Lawson followed bis 


example, , 

* You don't bear malice, I hope, Mias Ivy, 
for that little mistake of mine?’ he said, 9° 
he wished her good-bye. 

“Qh, no!” said the girl, simply. “! 
quite understood it was # natural one.” 
mistake was that?" asked Mr. 
Burns when left alone with his niece. 
‘s Accused you of stealing his se!" 98 
Ivy related the incident. ‘‘ Upon my word, 
young lady, you take things coolly. Most 
girls of your age would be upset by such & 
series of adventures. You leave your home, 
meet with two professional swindlers, and are 
accused of theft all in one day, and you seem 
quite calm and at your ease!” 


Ivy 8 s " 
“] didn’t expect everything to go smoothly, 
she returned pg “ ‘Ault me ig to esrD 
arom Saae bly, and to be able to 
mother a ? 
OT su she’s none toorich? What are 
your brothers about? ” < 
“The two eldest keep themselves entirely, 
and the other two do so in part.” 
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« Well, with four children out in the world 
she ought to get on.” 

« But there are ten girls.” 

“Ten girls?’’ Uncle Burnsstarted. Per- 
haps he had never added up the number of 
his nieces before. ‘Ten girla! Are you quite 
gure?” 

“Certain,” said Ivy, laughing, “and six of 
them are under twelve, 20 you see it really 
was time one of us did something.” 

« But you are not the eldest?” 

*Qh,no! There are two older than I!" 

«“ Then why didn’t they make a start?” 

‘“ They are waiting!" 

« What for?” 

Ivy laughed. 

*« T had rather not tell you!"’ 

“Qa, Ioan guess,’”’ said the old bachelor, 
comically. ‘ Waiting for husbands! It’s an 
cocupation very common with girls. And 
prey, one didn’t you fi their example, 
child?" 


«T wanted to earn money.” 

“Tho “re not mercenary.” 

wy dene think 80; but mother looks so 
tired and father is getting grey, so you see 
one of their children ought to help.” : 

“Hem! And there are nine girls at home 
now, then? ” 

“Yes; but Edie teaches the children. 
Mother really could not spare her, end the 
= don’t seem to like the idea of 
work!" 

“They prefer waiting?” 

She astiel. . 

‘‘Hem!” Mr. Burns seemed quite amused. 
“‘ Well, I hope their patience ‘ll be rewarded. 
I should think your mother would like a 
wedding in the family?" 

“I think she would.” 

“ got ate: not likely to have such a thing. 
Mrs. Dell won’t encourage followers.” 

Ivy drew up head proudly, 

“ And I want none.” 

“Hem! Do you mean it?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, firmly. “I think 
there's something horrible in girls never 
thinking of anything but being married, and 
men are dreadfully conceited! The world 
would get on just as well without them.” 

Mr. Barns laughed till the tears came into 
his eyes, then he handed his niece a candle, 
and wished her good-night. 

“Mrs. Dell’s sure to like you, Ivy. 
a sentiments and hers will agree pre- 
cisely," 





CHAPTER II. 


Ir was January. Two months had 
come and gone since Ivy Leslie left the 
shelter of her father’s roof, and she was still 
in Ratherford-gardens, and, despite the 
fears she had entertained, she was very 
happy there. 

Mrs. Dell might be fancifal and-obstinate, 
but she had two traits of very 
pleasant for her friends. Where she “ took 
to" a person she never believed a word 
against them, and she thought no trouble too 
great to give pleasure to those she cared for. 
Luckily for Ivy Mra. Dale “took to” her at 
once; and from the day of her arrival in 
Ratherford.gardens Miss Leslie had never 
received an unkind word from her patroness, 


w of her patroness 
of much difficulty. 
Mrs. Dell was not in the least mad, but she 
waa fanciful to a degree, and she seemed to 
have not the least idea of controlling her 
vagaries, 

arried at seventeen to a man years older 
than herself, for thirty years of married life 
she had been kept under complete subjection. 
The late Mr. Dell — treated her as a 
child to be and amused, but not 


allowed to i i 
om beraeitt take the least decision or authority 





When he died she was like some frail 
creeper that has lost its prop, or a ship with- 


Rosalis to my views, and teach her how feeble 
and worthless sare men, so you see I was 


outa rudder. She had been, as Mr. Burns | obliged to invite two or three of the deceivers ; 


been avoided by a little jadicious infiuence. 
Poor Ivy, in the first week of her stay in 
Ratherford-gardens, had to expostulate when 





| said—in perpetual hot water ever since, and | and perfidious though I have found the whole 
| yet not one of her scrapes bat might have 


race I do think the few whom I have asked 
are a little better than most. And now, my 
dear, what are you guisg to wear?” 

Very early in their acquaintance poor. Ivy 


Mrs. Dell wished to invite a cab-driver to, had had to resist entreaties to wear the 


lanch because he was ® warm supporter of 
the Cause, and to argue for half-an-hour | 
when her patroness wished to supersede her 


“divided drees,"’ and otherwise to attire her- 
self like the champions of the Cause. She 
pleaded her father's objections, and escaped 


aged Jehu and middle aged footman by two/j victorious; but Mrs. Dell had insisted jon 


smart young maid. servants. 


buying some very tasteful additions to her 


Ivy had been to a good many meetings; | limited wardrobe. 


had written scores of letters to all sorts of 


“Tf you will:dresa like the Philistines at 


persons, but in the two months she had been | least fight them with their own weapons,” 


with Mrs. Dell she had never seen any two 

rsons who could possibly be identical with 

er fellow-travellers; had never even heard 
of any two where the name Julia seemed 
unknown among Mrs. Dell's correspondents. 

‘IT am going to give a dinner-party next 
week, my dear child,” said the mistress of 
the house, languidly, as she sipped her coffee. 
“Will you send out the invitations this 
morning ?” 


Dinner-parties were no uncommon thing, 


she said, when Ivy expostulated. “My dear 
gitl, why shouldn't I buy you pretty things? 
have no one else to take an interest in!” 

So Ivy had now several toilets to choose 
from, ani when she expressed her intention of 
wearing a cream-coloured lace costume, which 
was her friend’s latest gift, the latter was 
delighted. 

“TI should wear some red roses, nothing 
suits dark people so well, I know what is 
becoming even if devotion to the Cause makes 


so that Ivy suspected nothing extraordinary. | me eschew such frivolities myself.” 


She took a paper and pencil to put down the 
names and addresses of the proposed guests, 
re- 


When Miss Leslie looked at her own image 
on the night of the dinner-party she was 


but to her utter amazement, Mrs. Dell fairly taken by surprise. Was that radiant 


sumed,— 


girl — bright eyes and blooming face really 


‘*T intend to invite my nephew. Eustace | hersel 


and I differ on many points, but he is head of 
the family, and as such I shall ask him.” 

Ivy felt guil Sir Eustace had called in 
Ratherford g 


Mrs. Dell had certainly made a different 


nape of her! To begin with, the gown fitted 
er as 


no gown je at Axleigh had ever 


ens more than once, but hej done; then her hair was cut short in front and 


had never chanced to find his aunt or her|ocurled on her forehead, while the back was 


—— at home. 


combed high and curled at the top of her 


‘tT will write to Eustace myself,” said Mrs,} head. She wore no ornaments, but the rich 
Dell. ‘I specially wish him to come, for I| red roses, but as she drew on her long gloves 
have two distinguished foreigners whom I and went downstairs, Ivy felt very nearly ag 
should like to introduce to him—the Signor |much metamorphosed as Cinderella herself 
Gabrielli and his sister. Rosalie is the} after her meeting with her f-iry godmother. 


sweetest creature I ever saw, and already 


One gentleman was in the drawing-room 


devoted heart and soul to our Cause; bat the'alone. He started on her entrance. 


Signor has scruples. They come of a very 
high family, and—it sounds absurd, doesn’t 
it ?—I y think he doubts if I am quite a 
suitable friend for his sister. So I want him 
to see Eustace, who looks like a duke at least. 
It will prove to him the Dells are not mere 


nobodies, but we also have a title in the} were never to meet again. 


family.” 

Ivy thought the Italian gentleman must 
be very suspicious if he doubted Mrs. Dell's 
standing, for despite her many foibles she 
possessed manners which were simply perfect, 


and her beautiful though faded face had! peop 


aristocracy stamped upon its every feature— 

indeed, her father had been a nobleman, and 

a no son the title became extinot at his 
leath. 


‘Miss Leslie you cannot think how pleased 
I am to see you!” 

Then she was not so altered really, after all. 
Ivy — a little sigh of regret. 

‘* T was so sorry to miss you when I called,” 
wenton Sir Eustace. “I n to fear we 
came early to- 
night hoping for a chance of speaking to you. 
Now tell me, are you happy here? Is my 
aunt kind to you?”’ 

‘‘ She is as kind as possible. Sir Eustace, 
have aoe ever found out anything about those 
‘‘ Nothing, though I have made the utmost 
inquiries, But for the loss of Mr. Lawson's 

arse I should feel inclined to think you and 
have wronged innocent people by most 


— ‘Ig Signor Gabrielli young?” asked Ivy, | extraordinary suspicions.” 
as she sat down to write her noter. Ivy shook her head. 

“He might be any He is simply! ‘Tell me,” said Sir Eustace, “have you 
charming. But, my dear Ivy, in England he discovered nothing?" 
is simply Mr. Gabrielli; his Italian title is} ‘ Nothing!" 
pronounced so barbarously that he prefers to} ‘(And you still feel sure you would know 
adopt the English style.” them again, under any disguise?” ' 

‘* And he is a count ?” ** Certain.” 


“No,” said Mrs. Dell, a little testily 
(perhaps she though of the Soho baker), he is 
@ marquis in his own land. He lost his wife 
through a terrible accident, and as he has no 
children, and loved her far too well to dream 
of marrying again, beautifal Rosalie will 
some day be a marchioness in her own right.” 

It was not a numeroug party after all. 
Only eix invitations were sent out, and, to 
Ivy’s surprise, besides Sir Eustace and 
marquis two other gentlemen were invited, 
her uncle and a certain Dr. Pinkington, who 
was Mrs. Dell's esteemed adviser in bodily 
ailments. 

** Qaite a family party,” said the hostess- 
elect to Ivy, when the last note was finished. 

** My two chief advisers, Eustace, whois my 
nearest relation, Mrs. Pinkington, the kindest 
woman in the world, and my dear Gabriellis. 
I fancy the Marquis fears I may convert 








They were ees Mrs. Dell came 
in all smiles and welcome, the other guests 
followed apace. Mr. Burns looked bewildered 
when he saw his niece. 

** IT should never have known you,” he said, 
a ‘Fine feathers make fine birds. I've 
heard that often before; I believe it now.” 

All eyes were turned to the door as the 
two strangers entered. Ivy felt her heart 


the | stand still, Never had she dreamed of anyone 


80 lovely as the young Italian, who seemed to 
glide into the room, leaning on her brother's 
arm. He was handsome, bat his attractions 
before his sister's. She was so small 
and slender as to look almost childlike. The 
effect was enhanced by her being clad in a 
heavy velvet gown made with a long train. 
Her neck and arms were bare, and adorned by 
rows of pearls. 
Ivy looked at Six Eustace. 
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“Ts she not lovely!’ she asked, im. a 
whisper. 

He smiled. 

‘“' The effect is too studied to. please me,” 

But he took..the beanty into dinner, as 
in. duty bound. Dr. Pinkington: ‘gave: his 
arm to Ivy; his» wife followed. with Mri, 
Burns; and Mrs. Dell, having seen-her flock 
pereese an brought up the rear with thei 


4 ee not-called on to éalk much, Dr. 
Pinkington. preferring: the. achievements: of, 
the French cook so any conversation, however 
fine; perhaps, from the fact of being rather‘ 
silent herself, she could observe'her, neighi 

bours better ;, and oue thing strack her, that 
the beautiful, Rosalie -was singularly gracious: 
to Sir Hustace, considering her antipatiay to: 
his sex; and)that her brother; in the.intervala« 
of his: ot ee Mra. Dell, was quietly’ 
watching herself 

Ivy, felt certain. he. was studying ther, and! 
the sensation -was an unpleasant..one, : She 
seemed to feel bis black-eyes fixed-on her face;: 
and to know instinctively that she hadsome- 
thing to fear from. him, 


She'was-neithsr romantic nor: ious,- 
bat: she. was) positive Mr.. Gabriel, was- her: 
enemy. 


Yet, when the gerttlemen.rejeined the ladies 
after dianer he was the first ‘to seek-henousb. 
Coming over to the sofa, where abe sat salising’ 
to his.sister, he. begged-of her to sing. Hefelt 
certain she was musical. 

Ivy would gladly have declined, but! a eom- 
panion may not bese chary of amusiry, people, 
by her epee and so, despite her wishes, she; 
was led to the piano... 


She sang two: songs;-and.}she felt that, | . 


Gabrielli‘s eyes were.on her face the whole, 
time. 

Whensbe had finished Sir Eustace came tp: 
and spoke to her. 

Gabrielli .was. forced to. withdraw; as he 
moved. away he frowned: Is was-only-for = 
moment, ~The next secead his face.was -all) 
— again; bat that: second: had done its 
work, 

Ivy turned impulsively to SirEastaces 

“ I muzt.speakito, you.alone before:yon.go,"’ 

He looked bewildered, and-not: partoularly: 
pleased. A most fastidious man, it-seemed to 
him his aunt's companion-was paying him an 
unsolicited honour, but he only bowed gravely, 
and said,—— 

«I shall Jeave-this:room presently, and: go 
straight to the library.” 

alf-an-hour later, as he stood by the fire; a 
slightfrownon his face,. Ivy Leslie entered. His 
expression changed as he caught sight of here 
He knew: then no: girlish) coquetry -had:led: to 
her request, 

She wae pale as death; there wasia scared, 
troubled-look in-her dark: eyea, whieh touched 
os —— He moved: forward and.took- hem 

an 

‘My poor child, whatiis the matter ?"” 

‘* Sir Eastace,’’ replied the girl, and her very 
voice seemed changed with fright; * thatis the 
woman!” 

Bewildered, the: Barones closed . the» door, 
drew the trembling girl to a seat‘onithe. sofa, 
and said-gently — 

‘‘ What: woman, Miss Leslie; .You are shak- 
ing = terror! Who‘ bas dared: to alarm 
you?” 

*‘ You remember,’’ she gasped fedbly;-paus- 
ing as though. she'bad no strength'to ly pas 
‘“* Youwemember our!railway)journey-and.-the 
— women, the old ‘murse and, the young 
gir Al 

¥ Assuredly, 2 

“ T am-not‘enre:about the girl, I didmot.see 


her so dietinetly; but Me. Gabrielli,.as: youn |. 


aunt calle.him; is the:person'who was then 
dressed asan old servant.’ 


** Are you sure 2?” 

“*T will swear it!’ 

rg looked troubled. ; 

“Tf you: are: right, is is: mo, nerve ordinary 
adventurers we have to deabcwiths! These 


Gabrielli must beskille@ ewindlerss.He-has |: 





been talking to‘ me for balf-am hour, and his 
conversation, manner, and general behaviour 
fally bore out the character he gives-of -him- 
self—a foreign noblemanexiled from his coun- 

try for. political: reasons.” 

Ivy wrang-her hands. 

** Then you won't beligve me ?” 

“I believeryou implicitly ;-but I repead/it is 
one of: the .cleverest impostures ever. known. 
Howam Lto act ?”’ 

‘‘Find out how long-your auat has known 
them;.and how it is they have never been here 
aT eal. L glass of 

“Iw et me get: yous: mine;-you 
are looking terribly exhauated."’ 

‘Tt was. seeing: them... Sir-Eustace,;,E can't 
explain it. to you, but whea he stood nearme 
I felt as if some. fearfal danger! surrounded: me 
on every side!!! . 

‘* Poor dittle--gith!'" wae the:kind-reply. 
‘* Rest here another half-hour; and then ecme 
back tothe dining-room if 'you:cam It willbe 


? wee ee if you hear how-my)aunt 


wing. room 
white ghost than the bright-eyed gitloewhohad 
looked at-her- own a ee glaus so 
cheerfally some. hours before... . 


replied Ivy... )SOrry 
to leave you, bat I really could not help<dt/* 

‘* Of coursenot: Resaliewasso disappointed. 
She-has.taken a tremendous fancy to you, 80 
I have: invited ‘her to luncheon, and spend the 
afternoom-te-morrew, so°that: you may: make 
friends. Is she notlovely?.”’ 

: " Lovely4 ' ‘replied Ivy; ‘ quite -an- dtalian 
ace,” 

“How long: have-you: knows these: people, 
aunt?" asked Siz Euataece,- lazily. 

Mra. Deli-was-on the defensive directly, She 


really believed her nephew's. greatest pleasare 
in: life was-to‘find fault. with Viexpartignesabe 
was constantly discovering. « 

** Not: verydongd ” 

‘+ But howdlong?.!” 


‘« Bustace, you: are: enough: to’ break: my 
heart, I can't:have'a friend; -but'you donte-to 
me demariling how-long I have known! them, ' 
and’ if they are«in the! peerage..: I'm -sare’I- 
wonder you-haver t-denoeuncved poor. little Ivy 
a8 am impostor: long.ago !. That's your usual 
action to anyone J like.” 

ros hareatanly 2 Pensa ti 
* You y D 6 
sort... Aeto. Miss Leslie,’.and-tte bowed: to 
Ivy; ‘* Lamnotlikely to -tradace -her... Sheis 


the niece of. a. man. 1. greatly: respect, and, in 
point.of fact; 1 saw-her before-you did. When | . 


we met-here - to.night.we both: discovered 


we had. been fellow‘truvellers the day before | - 


she came here.”’ 
“ Well” said Mrsj Delk dejeotediy. . *‘ I'm 


glad you let.me have-onefriend im peace. So had-bester be 


it's only the'Gabriellis: youwishto matign.” 
r “ | merély ‘asked-how long-you had.known 
them, endetneh, QS (a. matter- of 
introdaced. then to you?.!? 

‘ T bave known Rosalie ever since:the day 
before Ivy came to mie’}. 

Sir Eastwce- fixed his-eyes on the ground. 
He dared not trast himselt. to meet- Miss Les - 


‘lie’s reproachful look as this: confirmation of 


the statement came to them,‘ 

‘+ T was delivering’ lecture,” continued the 
Old lady, *' ate St; . John’s. Hall) iandjein ‘its 
courte, I said -how glad'I should -be~to talkto 
any among the aydience-who felt they had a 





calb 40 embrace the Ganse;'’ 
* Do you'méania calk»to embrace you?”’ 
asked: E ustacey wi 
“ Certainly: not.) Any, fellow-wvwomen «who 
might feel Dam towards the Causey I did 
not make the offer in vain. Two otherrgiris, 
besides responded to..it.. The others 


were: méreidlera, bat-Rosalie-is-one-cf asi Bat ; train fomD 
for her brother s‘objections she'would 16a¢ ago | » 


a) 


‘He is: so oarefal: of hers She hae no 
parents, and he is her sole gnardian.. Would 
you believe it, Eustace, he actually: called on 
me ‘the morning after that meeting, and 
accused me of trying: to pervert his-sister's 
mind! It-has been quitea newexperience for 
me,” said the old 1 A innocently, “ to find 
anyone iwho'o to my/sequaintanoe, | 
have-had the utmost difficaltyin: becoming 
intimate with Rosalie;: and: though I have 
given her repeated invitations, thisris the first 
time she has ever been’ allowed-t0 come here,” 

‘+ Avd-isher brother: satisfied; by this time 
that you are not an adventuress:?-’ 

‘* He confided to me to-night fefélt no had 
completely misjadged me. Rosalieis so‘young 
that he will not even yeballow hep to! identify 
herselé.with our Oatse; but. he.promited mea 
great: deal of ber society.in-thefature, and a9 

a proof of it he-has asked: me to-take’ charge 
of her for s month-while iwbroad,”’ 

« And you consented ?” 

““ T was only too delighted.> Ivy.-and- I a 
going down to Riverside nexto week, and Ros 
lie and \hes-maid ‘will -accompany -ns; The 
woman.isan invaluableservant-oneof the kind 

not to be found often now. Si¢iiman-English. 
woman, whe attended shelate Marchioness to 
Florence on her marriage, and has‘never lef) 





- | her obild,” : 


‘‘ Wiaa Gabriellis-cortainby very! beantifal!” 
said Eustace; slowly.: ‘‘ A.grestrdeal too fair a 
creature to become one of the shrieking sister- 

hood. ” 

“« Eustace |” 

‘“ Well, I meanit, aunt! TheCause, a8 you 
calbit, ic notisuited- to’ fair-young ladies like 
Mies! Rosetic; or-elegant matronstike yourself, 
I always thought till lately-that-only: superia- 
tively ugly or superlatively-silly women be- 

onged soit?! - 


‘ Ensteioe}?) sith greatindignations “ Why, 
Mics Leslie belicvesin it.implicitly t"’ 

He looked at Ivy. 

“Do you?” 

She bleshed-fariously. -. 

“TI thigk womenvare fib' for something 
better-than, tobe! mere » and if a 
girl has.no fortuaby I thinks ab -oughs: to work 
for her diving sather than-—'' 

- “Then-marsy for i# hone,’ baid Eustace, 
prompely «: 4+ Yes, I. qnite -agreetwith you, 
iss Leslie. Thus fens I, to0j-ata-one. with 
therCanse. Aunt;Katej.I verily believe if 
only L- were instructed ‘by two: eatirmenters 
as Miss Leslie and the beantifal Italian, I 
should end by being-a-oredit to you yet. Ii 
I go down to the Grange nex! week, will you 
invite me to Riversidé-very‘dften ? ” 
Aunt-Kate:bridled. 
‘ If you:premise not to -talls-folly, and not to 
try aud prejudiceme nay friends.” 
Sheturned away, Eustace: contrived to 
whisper to Ivy. 

‘] trast you are mistaken ; but,-amyway, I 
ee (within: reneh?” ‘Then, 4 
“le ‘to see & grea qyou w 
we are inthe couutry, Mise)Leslic; so this is 
nos’ good-bye,.but au-revoir /” 

Ivy cried herself sosleepthainight:; though, 
if anybody had asked her the exact reason 
why-she' was8o-miserable, ehe.coulds not. pos- 
nee explained. » Noone had been wicked 
to her 


She: had. met-with,as muck. attention ss 
though, she had been guest instead of ® 
Mere‘companion, and yet er heaxt was sore. 

Sir ‘Eastace:.did» not. believe in her sue: 
a. and he thought Rosalie Gabrielli 

Reduced to plain’ Janguage, these 
Peo tats wap sole rouse for Poe Ivy's 
at-of grief. + 

The: Marquis was summoned) to. Italy.#0 

suddenly. that: he could not-'wait to.sce hie 


sister off. 
Tae. very-morniag :she-was to, meets. Mrs. 


— 


ing : 

Dall. at-Viotoria-he -badistaried tby-an early 

oveds 

All: this -was-explained jini a. sory pret 
worded'n Mrs. Dell 4 


have taken her stand openly, and-spoken at fenciquiy- Rees 


our. 
‘* Themthe Margads objects? + 


that. Rosalie was a pr 
oath they ehould enjoy her society. 
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“Not that she will take your place, my 
dear !'’ said. the old lady, kindly. ‘‘I don’t 
know what it is about you, child, but you are 
so reliable. I never feel, now T have:you, that 
1 am rushing into ecrapes—for a woman of my 
age 1 really have fallen into a great many. 
And then, Eustace appreves-of you.” 

« The approver of MisssGabrielli; too!” 

“No,” said Mea. Dell; sharply; “‘ he doesn't. 
The only fault I find with Eustace is, he-is too 
dictatorial; too mach’ bent on proving: himself 
right and everyone elee wrong: You mark 
my words, he has-taken a-dislike to poor dear 
Rosalie; and he will try-hard'to rake up some- 
thing against her:: I could’tell from his very 
tone; whem he-spoke:of ‘her; the poor girl did 


“I agp ta brighter after: thi 

Iv ew y after 8 
mei her cheerfulness stood the test of 
a very d letter from home: 


Things seemed going very. ‘wrong. Janet 
thought that if none of. the ‘bills were paid 
soon; it would*be quite impossible for them to 
go to the Axleigh ball in March; and then | 
came a very délitate hint that some of Ivy's 
salary. (the first quarter. of which was con- 
veniently “due. thitee weeks ‘before, the ball) 
should go towards‘enabling-her sisters to make 
a suitable appearance at thtir one taste of 
dissipation, - 

bw drew her lips together; and resolved 
“No.” d 

She did-not mind ‘giving ll:the little 
store to her-mother for household needs, but 
she hated the idea of Janet and-Chrissie keing 
decked out at her-expense, 

They had sneered..enough at. her.resolve to 
earn her own.living, so. who should benefit by 
it? 

She was not perfection by any means, and 
her first impnlse was to keep. her salary till 
after the ball. Sotbat, by,no manner of chance, 
- it be offered up on the altar of her sisters’ 
vanity. 3 

Then she seolded Herself soundly for unkind- 
ness, and before she had finished thinking over 
affairs at home the servant announced, a 
gentleman was asking to see.her, and ushered 
in Mr. Burns.. 

He greeted her very kindly... He was a man 
who esteemed his relationssat other people's 
valuation, and-he had-been much pleased with 
the notice Ivy. received at she party.. Heeven 
condescended to tell her, London air seemed. to 
agree with: her -before he plunged into the 
object of his visit. 

_“ Bir Eustace says you think: you've iden- 
tified those;people?”’ 

I don’t-think,” returnedyIvy; quietly; “I 
aM positive,’! 

‘ Well—haye-you any money?” 

Ivy opened her-eyes at the question. 

“ Five shillings,” she said, withont.the least 
shame-at confessing her poverty; ‘ bat: I 
shan't want to.buy anything, and my-salary 
is due. one in.a.month.’’ 

Mr. Burns::teok five sovereigns from his 


purse. 
“If yoware right{and I believe you are) 
you will need money: You must watch these 
people closely, and if'there is anything in the 
least peculiar about their conduct telegraph 
for me.” 

“ Bato 

“ Bir Rastace will beonly five miles off, but 
Mrs. Dell: hag: suchan extraordinary obstinacy 
against his: meddling with her. concerns that 
I conld do more-real good.” 

“ Bat five pounds——.’’ 

“You mustn't be short of'money) you: may 
want to fee servants or a. dozen things. Now 
look here, Ivy,” and:he grew almost. solemn, 
“Mrs. Dell has diamonds fit for ® princess, 
and she is pretty'sure‘to take them to River 
side, I feel certainy it robbery is intended, 
thoze diamonds ate the: 

‘ = Fr can I them ?”’ 

ust kesp a watch ‘over those two 
the marquis and-his eister,”’ mn 


‘any drag to you without-all at the table being: 





“ The marquis isn’t going. He bas to goto 
Italy in such haste he can’t even wait to see | 


his sisteroff; Miss Gabrielli brings her confi- 
dential maid.” 

Mr. Barns looked up sharply. 

“Then you're right, Ivy: The marguis 
and hissieter are the-two people you met in 
the train; and the journey to-Italy is invented 
to excuse him» from being at the station to 
say farewell'to your-party: How. could he take 
leave of you in his own person, when he 


accompanies you in‘ the dieguise you have seen ;’ 


lvy looked frightened. 
“I wish I knew**what I had to guard 


against,” she.said slowly.“ In the train they |: 


hinted if Mrs. Dell’s' companion stood in the 
way she must’ be got rid of—do you think 
they will kill me?’* 

The old lawyer‘admired her calm. 

“ Yon take things coolly my dear. It's a 
thousand pities yon're not a man! You would 
have made a splendid Jawyer!* They won't 
tell you, but they will probably try to fix 
some offence on you, so that. Mrs: Dell may 
send you away:” 

“ Ab pr 

“T don’t think they would risk indiscrimi- 
nate poisoning’; and'so long: as you take your 
meals with thefamily, they couldn’t administer: 


liableto thesame* danger. \ I think you are 
safe enough. If they~ offered you .any ‘rare 
Italian. sweetmeat- or- any pecaliar perfame: 
I — Steer clear of those; and you’re 
safe!” 


CHAPTER. It. 


Trey were at Riverside;‘and Ivy wished her- 
self back in London. 

The house-was luxurions, the grounds lovely. 
Sir Eustace: had not erred in calling his aunt’s 
abode a palace, It was a mansion such 
av Ivy had never imagined herself ‘inhabiting, 
even in her wildest dreams, The servants 
attended-on her with’ kindly’ respect, but her 
suspicions were a certainty now.: 

Rosalie: Gabrielli’s ' dark ‘hair and Italian 
beauty: might be different ‘from the fair, 
childish railway traveller, bat her faithfal 
attendant, Mra, Mason, had altered not one 
whit: Every article of attire was the same. 
Ivy could not doabt the two people’ who had 
entered the compartment-at Suettingham and 
left it. at Willesden ‘just~ before Mr. Lawson 
missed his purse; and she was nearly as 
positive that ** Mrs; Mason” was the courtly- 
polished foreigner who had brought’ his sister 
to thatnice little dinner-party at Ratherford- 


gardens. 

This was not all, To know twopeople under 
the same roof as: héreelf were (to put it mildly) 
arrant deceivers-was ‘hard enough; but beanti- 
ful Rosalie seemed to have completely usurped 
Ivy’s place with Mrs. Dell. 

The girl was never alone with her patroness 
now; it was Rosalie who read to her, walked 
with her, drove with her, and whose opinion 
she consulred continually: Ivy was literally 
nowhere ; and more’ than once the poor child 
asked hereelf whether-she, too, were not at 
Riverside on false pretences, since she was 
there ascompanion toa lady who never wanted 
her society. 

Sir Eustace came: over often, and he read 
the trouble in the clear, dark eyes. 

“* Courage, Miss Leslie !"* he said, kindly, 
one day, ‘ My aunt will discover one‘day 
the mistake she is making, Miss Gabrielle 
has dazzled her by her*fascinations; bat at 
her heart she loves you still.”’ 

“But we have found ont nothing,” said Ivy, 
dejectedly. ‘They have been here a whole 
week. and nothing has happened | ” 

** Patienee?” said Eustace, with a peculiar 
smile, ‘ They areonly waiting till I am gone. 
I shall give-out to-day that I leave for London 
by the last train=then we shall see. Mean- 
while, telegraph anything that occars-to your 
unole,”” : 

Sir Eustace kept: hie word. He made his 





adieux to the ladies at Janch, and told his 


aunt ‘“‘*he was going to Londen that night. 
She need not write to him, as he meant to go 
over +o Paris. A friend there had cent him a 
very urgent invitation.” 

**How we shall miss him!’ said Rosalie, 
gushingly. ‘Dear Mrs. Dell, let us go for a 
long drive this afternoon.” 

They did 80; and come home late—so late, 
that dinner was waiting. 

Rosalie’ seemed-to- have quite: recovered her 
Spirits; and, after the tea-tray had been re- 
moved; she turned to her hostess with an 
evident request: 

“IT want youto' do me a favour, Mre. 
Dell.” 

“* What-is it?” 

“To show me your jewels;” 

Mrs. Dell.emiled sadly. 

“ They were amy husband's presents, and as 
such I value them; but I haveilittle to do 
with jewels, I am.an. old womam now, dear, 
and jewels are for the young.” 

“You are.not old’ said Rosalie. ‘ Why, 
dear old. Mason is.jost seventy, and she thinks 
herself.yonng! She-has actually asked mefor 
a holiday. One of her nieces vis coming up 
from the country, s0.Masom,wants-to go to 
London by the first train:tc-morrow; and to 
be away two days. Of course,I shall: feel 
quite lost without her, -but1.couldmotrefase.” 

“You are so generous!’ said Mra. Dell, 
tenderly. ‘* Well, child,.if you really want.to 
see my jewels, Ldon’t think.I can refuse: Ivy, 
will you.run upstaira.and fetch the case? It 
is in the iron.chest in my sitting-room. This 
is the key." 

“Do you really trust.,Miss-Leslie with the 
key. of your. iron safe?" asked:Rosalis.. 

* There is nothing in, it but the. jewel case; 
and Ivy brought that . from. Ratherford- 
gardens for me. It was in her care all through 
the journey. I made ner use it as afootstool. 
Surely you noticed it? Besides, 1 wouldtrast 
Ivy with untold‘gold !’’ 

Ivy and the casket returned. It was enclosed 
in an outer caseof leather; and really might 
have’ passed for a footstool of peculiar shape. 

Mrs.’Dell unlocked it, and took ont a lovely 
box*of blue velvet with silver hinges ; then she 
looked ‘carefally through her bunch of keys 
until she found one of unusual shape, and put 
it into the lock; 

It turned instantly, the lid flew‘ up: Mrs. 
Dell and Rosalie gave-s simultaneous’ shriek. 
The case:wasempty? The trays were- raised 
‘with previeely the same result: Therewas ab- 
solutely nothing in the casket, save: that at 
the bottom-2 lump cf lead had been skilfally 
placed in each corner, s0 that) the unusually 
lightness of their burden should not cause 
any person who lifted the case to suspect the 
truth. 

The ladies looked at each other in blank 
dismay ; then Rosalie said, slowly;— 

‘“‘Therecan be'no doubt of the thief. The 
casket «was in Mis ‘Leslie's care. She is 
responsible forthe contents !” 

White as alabaster, bat perfectly calm, Ivy 
came forward. She addressed herself point- 
edly;to Mra. De}l.: Sheseemoed not even to see 
thefaccinating Rosalie. 

‘*Madam, I never ‘unfastened even. the. 
outer case of! your casket. You know as well 
as Ido that I anmvincapable of theft.” 

** Easily said; eneered Rosalie. 

The tears stood in Mrs. Dell's eyes: 

‘“‘ My dear child,” she said, gently; to Ivy, 
‘who else could have done it? “The casket 
was never in anyone's keeping but’ yours and 
mine. You have many temptations. Your 
family. are poor..In.a moment's deliriam you 
must-have yielded. Only confess,:and I pro- 
mice you this.micerable scene shalbmever be 
known to anyone.”’ 

“Think!” said Rosalie, reproachfally. 
“Have. you a right to promise: so much? 
Might not suspicion fall on the innocent?” 

Once more Ivy spoke, and again sheseemed 
mnconscions of Rosalie’s presence. 

‘* Meroy is for the guilty,” sheeaid; proudly, 
to Mra. Dell, “and I am.innocent. 1 do not 
ask, bat I demand that this affair shall be 
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sifted to the bottom! Send for a detectlve to- 
morrow. I have nothing to fear.”’ 

**No; you would have left,” said Rosalie, 
soornfally, ‘‘have returned io your needy 
friends with your ill-gotten gains.” 

“TI shall not leave your house,” said Ivy 
to Mrs. Dell, “until this matter is decided. I 
caa wait fearlessly, for I am innocent.” 

She swept ont of the room more like some 
little injured princess than a girl accused of a 
terrible crime. 

As she went upstairs her self-command 
gave way. She reeled, and would have fallen 
fainting at her owa door, but that the maid 
who mostly waited on her chanced to be leav- 
ing the room, and rushing forward caught 
the poor, stricken girl in her arms. 

Mary had lived in Mrs. Dell’s service for a 
dozen years—indeed, most of her relations 
were working for the same family. Her 
mother was housekeeper at the Grange, and 
her brother “‘ own man ” to Sir Eustace. 

Mrs. Dell was Mary's mistress, and she 
served her well; but all her affection, all the 
devotion engendered by years of intercourse, 
went to Sir Eustace. 

And Sir Eustace, unknown to Ivy, had 
specially commended her to Mary‘s care; 80 
that when Miss Leslie, on recovering from her 
swoon, confided the awfal charge made against 
her to the faithful servant, Mary was quite 
ready with consolation. 

**Send for the master, Miss Leslie, Sir 
Eustace, mean. He'll make Mrs. Dell see the 
trath. You steal jewels, indeed! It’s more 
likely that Mason woman, whom I canght in 
the dressing-room myself only yesterday. De- 
pend onit, Miss Leslie, she's an ont-and-out bad 
one, and she'll take the jewels up to London 
with her to-morrow.” 

“We must stop her, Mary—for your mis- 
tress’s sake. We must follow her.” 

‘‘There’s my brother, misz,’’ suggested 
Mary. ‘ He's coming to see me to-morrow, 
to see if I’ve any errands for London, where 
he goes to join Sir Eustace. The master would 
not mind his being a day late for euch a cause. 
I'll jast tell Sam all about it, and he'll keep 
on eye on Mre, Mason as clever as any detec- 
ive.” 


‘* Do you think he could take a telegram for 
me, Mary?” 

“* The office doesn’t open till eight, ma’am, 
the time the train goes, but I'll take it myself. 
The post-office is but a stone’s throw.” 

The message was very simple, but so long 
that it was lucky Mr, Burns had added to 
Ivy's small purse, 


“‘Ivy Leslie, 
Riverside, 


to “'T, Barns, 


‘* Bedford square. 


‘‘ Meet the train reaching Victoria at eleven- 
thirty, and, if possikle, ges Mr. Luwson to go 
with you. The woman who stole his purse 


travels by it. Then come here at once. Great 
troable,” 


Mrs. Dell came in at daybreak the next 
morning, and urged Ivy to repent. The letter 
invoking a detective’s aid and another implor- 
ing Mr. Burns to come down at once were 
both written, and Mason was to deliver them 
in person ; but the widow's heart ached over 
the severity she had been forced to use. 

“Only confess and you shall never hear a 
word about it.” 

Ivy shook her head. 

‘‘T have nothing to confess.” 


‘‘I would never have made a stir about it, 
Ivy, only Rosalie is so put out. She declares 
people may suspect her if the troth is not 
published, and that her mother will be farious 
at the slight to her good name if I take no 
steps to bring the guilt home to the right 
person." 


Ivy smiled feebly. 
“That is all I want,” she said, sadly. 


“Bring the guilt home to the right person 
and I shall reat content.” wearer’ 


CHAPTER IV., AND LAST. 


Mr. Lawson was in earnest consultation 
with bis old friend about some kuotty case in 
which buih were interested when Ivy's tele- 
gram was brought in, Her anole read it, and 
then handed it to his companion, 

« — you recognise the woman ?”’ 

“cc es ' 


‘‘ What do you suppose the child means by 
this?"’ touching the missive. ‘‘ Womanlike, 
she has forgotten the most important part.” 

“We must draw our own conclusions. I 
shall give the woman in charge for robbing 
me last November. Of oourse, she'll get off, 
but it may detain her till we hear the real 

meaning of your niece's message.” 

They drove down to Victoria and went 
straight to the platform where the train was 
expected to arrive. To their intense sarprise, 
the first person they met was Sir Eustace 
Dell. 


“I thought you were in Kent ?.” 

“Icame up last night. My man was to 
follow by this train. fact, he left Hasle- 
mere in it, hut atthe next station—a by- 
janction—he got ont and sent me this extra- 
ordinary telegram,— 

‘* May have to lose the train. Have been 
asked to keep my eye on a person whose been 
stealing your aunt’s jewels.” 

** You gee he gives no hint who it is, but, of 
course, it’s the fascinating Mra. Gabrielli or 
her devoted nurse.” 

Mr. Barns explained how he and his friend 
came to be there. 

Sir Eustace grew radiant. 

“It’s as clear as daylight. This woman 
has the diamonds on her. If we once find her 
we save them and convince my aunt of her 
friend’s (°) guilt at the same time,” 

‘‘She may have got out at some of the 
stations on the line.” 

“She may. In that case, Sam would keep 
an eye on her.” 

‘« Hadn't we better speak to a policeman?” 

Luckily Mr, Lawson recognised an officer 
he sometimes employed, who chanced to be 
there in plain clothes. He listened attentively 
to their story. 

‘I believe, gentlemen, I'm here already 
after that very person. If so, and we catch 
him, we shall net the cleverest rascal of the 
day. There's not a robbery of note for the 
last ten years he and his wife have not had a 
hand in. They’ve the most marvellous knack 
of getting out of their scrapes scot-free. The 
wife must. be thirty-five at least, but she 
mostly passes as a girl of seventeen. The 
husband is generally her guardian or mother, 
bat I did hear he was masquerading as her 
maid jast now at a country house.” 

‘My aunt's,” said Sir Eustace, gravely, 
** and he has levanted with her jewels.’’ 

** Well, I've a warrant for his arrest, and 
prisoners are always searched, so whatever 
he has about him you stand a good chance of 
recovering.” 

“* Here's the train.” 

Sir Eustace'’s quick eyes discerned his valet 
se the first who alighted. Sam touched 


cap. 

“It's all right, sir, the old lady's behind.” 

So she was, and soon came sauntering along 
with the slow, sedate step suited to her grey 
hair and many parcels, the most respectable 
and harmless of aged women, so that public 
consternation was great when the officer 
calmly put his hand on her shoulder. 
** In the Qaeen’s name!” 

* * * . 7 

The whole of the missing jewels were found 
upon the Signor Gabrielli, alias Mra. Mason, 
and with the promise of their restoration to 
her, as soon as legal proceedings would 
permit, Sir Eustace went down to Riverside. 
Some confederate there by appointment to 
receive ‘‘ Mrs. Mason,” and take charge of her 
spoils, must have sené the tidings to Rosalie, 
for when Mr. Barns and Sir Eustace reached 
Riverside she was gone, without adieu or 
explanation. 





i. 
———— 


Mrs Dell cried her eyes out when her nephe 
proved how she had been deceived, and they 
she confessed the accueation she had brovgh; 
against Ivy. 

Sir Eustace bit his lip. 

‘‘I wonder you dare acknowledge such , 
thing before her uncle,” he cried, passionately, 
‘‘Mr. Burns, I feel as if I could never look you 
in the face again. As for her, I feel too ashamed 
to meeé her.” 

** You cannot meet her,” said his aunt, tear. 
fally. ‘She is very ill.” 

And she was, The sudden shock of the 
awful charge made against her, coming, as it 
did, after many nights and anxious 
days, was too much for Ivy. Before night she 
was in all the ravings of delirium, and by 
morning’s light brain fever had set in, 

Mrs. Dell nursed her devotedly. 

Her uncie showed more interest in her pro. 

@ than anyone would have believed, and 


ir Eustace perfectly haunted the house. He 
seemed unable to tear himself away while Ivy 
was in danger. 


The news of her peril was not sent to the 
red- brick house. 

“* What good could it do her for any of them 
to come? would not know them,” said the 
lawyer, practically. ‘' Besides, I have no 
opinion of her elder sisters, and her parents 
could not leave home. Poor Leslie has more 
than enough to do to keep his practice 
together ; and as my sister presented him with 
a fifteenth child only this week, it is clear she 
can’t come to Ivy.” 

“Bat if she dies?” suggests Mrs. Dell, 
cheerfully. 

“I don't think she will. Of course, when 
the doctor gives up hope you'll have to send, 
bat till then it seems to me useless cruelty to 
alarm them.” 

And the doctor never did give up hope. It 
was a very sharp struggle; but Ivy came 
through it at last, a very white and shadowy 
Ivy, bat still one who was out of danger. 

And the first thing Mrs. Dell did was to 
implore her forgiveness; ‘and the next to sob 
out her confession that she had been grossly 
deceived in the Cause, and she never meant to 
have anything more to do with it. 

She and Ivy would settle down for the rest 
of their days at Riverside. 

Bat Sir Eustace, when consulted, strongly 
objected to Ivy settling anywhere away from 
him. He loved her, he said, from the 
moment he saw her, and he wanted her for 
his wife. 

Ivy consented, with blushing face, and Mrs. 
Dell thought it a most charming plan, and in 
secret instructed Mr. Burns to draw up a deed 
settling five thousand a-year on her nephew's 
bride, since his rash vow had made it impo:- 
sible for him to accept a wedding present from 
her himeelf. : 

The wedding was to be the first week in 
June, but the bride a most ogee 
convey the good news to parents. 
al their consent and approval. She 
wanted them to know her hap , but she 
could not bear the thought of how everyone 
would laugh, that the one daughter who had 
declared her intention of never marrying at 
all should be the first to have a wedding. 

In the end Mrs. Dell took the matter in her 
own hands, and sent Ivy down to epend 
Easter at the old red-house, declaring she 
must positively only stay a fortnight, as she 
should expect her back by the first of May; 
for a month was all too little to prepare for 
the wedding, which she declared must be from 
Ratherford-gardens. PERE eS 

‘I'll take ia the whole family it they can 
come,” said Ivy's aunt elect amiably; “ = 
tell on dearer gift 
than when spared me Ivy.” 

“* How well you look, dear!” said the doctor, 
as he greeted his daughter on the platform. 
“ Mother wasn’t well enough to come, and Fl 
wouldn’t bring any of the girls, for I — 
to ask you when I had yon to mysel, 
whether you are really happy 





with Mrs. 
Dell?” 
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EEN ae ’ 
“ Perfectly, dear father.’ 


ed. 
an su we are not to expect 


ppose 
'g kind prophecy to be fulfilled, that you 
Janine be vith her more than six months? 
ashed. 

3 ber is always right,” she confessed. 
«qf you will let me father, I mean to leave 
Mrs. Dell on the first of June, and I shall 
only have been with her six months and a 

ays.” 
oS tre her! I thought you were s0 
APY oked at him with & tender light in her 
e3. 
ars I think I shall be happier still ! Dad, 
I made a great mistake when I said I didn’t 
want # husband; and please, if you don’t 
mind, I am going to be married hes ; 

Dr. Leslie told his wife, she told the girls. 
The younger Ones were delighted. Janet and 
Chrissie congratulated the future “ my lady” 
with apparent warmth, but I fear in their 
georet foart they were both regretting they 
had not her brilliant fatare. They envied 
little Ivy ; and each in her heart wished she 
had been brave enough to quit the old red. 
prick house to become Mrs. Detz's Com- 


PANTON. 
[THE END.] 








MARION’S LOVERS. 
—o— 


Iz is one of the loveliest June days the earth 
ever saw. Each separate blade of grass seems 
to rejoice in the glorious sunlight, and m 
whole heart is in tune with the day, as 
saunter slowly along the village road, with one 
hand in my pocket, holding tight the dear 
letter that has made me so happy since the 
morning post came in; for John is coming 
home at last, and we are to be married and 
live happy ever after, as ai old fairy stories 
ased to end, with the bridal of the Prince 
Charming and his princess. A poor little 
princess this time, I think, rather ruefally— 
more like the king who wed a beggar maid, 
our story is; for dear Daddy was only a 
farmer on a very small scale, though every 
inch a gentleman, and, when he died, three 
years ago, mother and I had a hard struggle 
for a little while. Of course we took summer 
boarders, as everyone advised, and of course 
we lost more than we made; only I shall 
never regret that hard summer, since it gave 
me John, and, although our courtship was 
sealed by the final question being asked when 
{was picking peas in the vegetable garden, it 
—_ none the less sweet and romantic for 

at, 

My John is Dr. John Westerly, and he was 
staying in Sannyrock, making some investi- 
gations about the air of the district, for a 
pamphlet he was writing. He boarded with 
us; and, brilliant, successfal, and rich as he 
was, he loved poor little me, plain Marion 
March, as I am sure no one was ever loved 
before, 

When I think of the lovely accomplished 
women he muet have known, and look at my- 
*elf critically, I cannot make it true; but it 
‘3, 1618, and he is coming home from Berlin, 
— he has been studying in the hospitals 
or @ year—is even now on his way. When 
the happiness of it comes over me, I can 
scarcely keep from singing alony the streets, 
48 [return from my walk, How lovely the 
= is! How good people are, I think, as 
old Mra, Mallocks beams and nods to me 
from her window | 
Pi I draw near our gate, I see distastefully 
a * mother has shut all the sun out with 
a blinds ; well, very soon, I will let a 

od of light in, and glorify the rooms. 

s Mother,” I call out, gaily, running up the 
Win of the porch, “ it’s too early for flies. 

I makes you shut the house up 80?” 

rush into the sitting-room and open the 


blinds. Then, turning ronnd, I see mother, 
white and tear-stained and looking half dazed, 
with a newspaper in her hand. 

Mrs. Dawson, from the village, says in a 
loud whisper,— 

“Do tel her, for gracious sake, and have it 
over,” and then, seizing me in her strong 
armeé, seats me gently on the old eofa. 

Mother bursts out crying, and puts her 
arms about me and sobs,— 

“ Prepare yourself for the worst, May. Oh, 
Mrs. Dawson, do tell her. I can't!” 

I am awe-struck and bewildered, but my 
one thought is that the bank which holds our 
few hun pounds has broken, for we have 
~ anne relatives, and I have jast heard from 

ohn. 
“ Do tell me what it is,” I say, impatiently; 
and Mrs. Dawson, looking at me pityingly, 
gays,— 

1 Well, if you must hear it, you must,” 
takes the paper from mother’s nerveless hand, 
and reads : 

‘ Terriste Disasten.—The Transylvania, 
from Hamburg, burnt at sea. Hun sg 0 
lives lost.” Mumble, mumble, then, ‘“‘Con- 
spicuous among those who helped the women 
and children into the life-boats was Dr. John 
Westerly, a well-known young physician, 
from Berlin, who was coming home this way. 
When last seen, he was distributing life- 
preservers to the women who had not been 
able to get into the life-boat; before another 


‘| could be manned, the Transylvania sank, with 


all on board, except those who had been 
fortunate enough to crowd into the first two 
boate. The young physician will doubtless 
be deeply mourned by the medical fraternity 


I think the woman would have read the 
whole account through ; but, glancing at me, 
she rushed frantically for the camphor and 
held it to my face. 

It was not necessary. I had not fainted. 
I heard her say distinctly,— 

‘*For Heaven’s sake, Mre. March, say 
somethin’ to her, for I b'lieve she's a-dyin'’.” 

I saw her go to the mantel, and seize a 
huge fan, and, returning, wave it back and 
forth sclemnly, and I felt her pat my shoulder, 
as she said, — 

‘‘ There, there, do ory, can’t ye? She'll 
pull through, Mrs, March, if she'll only cry.” 
And I knew that mother was walking the 
floor distractedly. 

I noticed curiously the pattern of Mrs. 
Dawson's wrapper. It was purple, with a 
little white sprig, and one of the big pearl 
buttons had burst from the capacious bosom, 
and to this day I hate the colour of purple, 

I saw all these things ina dim way. Then 
I felt as if I were someoneelse, and I mentally 
looked at myself, leaden and death-like, all 
the life crushed out of me, lying straight and 
still in an incongruous blue muslin, with 
Mrs. Daweon’s shawl thrown over me, and I 
thought,— 

‘Poor girl, how sorry I am! What if it 
were I, and it were my John who was dead?” 
Then I thought, with intense surprise,— 

“Why, it is I! And John, the John who 
once held me close and kissed me, warm and 
alive, is gone somewhere, and I don't know 
where!" 

At this period, Mrs. Dawson shook her 
head ominously. I think she spoke to me 
several times, and I did not answer. Why 
should I? 

And she said to poor mother, who was aim- 
lessly walking back and forth,— 

“* Mrs, March, I think I'd call Dr. Kinney, 
if I was you. It’s unnatural for her to ba 
like thie. I don't like it.” 

Then I looked up at her dually, and spoke for 
the first time. ‘'No,” I said, ‘‘I don’t want 
him. I want Mr. Easton—maybe he can give 
me some comfort.” And my benumbed mind 
went wandering on in the dark, searching for 
something to cling to, until its spell was 
broken by a hurried coming in, and Mr. 
Easton, dark and thiv, stood looking down at 





me compassionately. 


I believe he had a prayer. book in his hand, 
but he probably saw it was useless to talk to 
or pray with me as anything batachild. I 
remember saying to him in an awe-stricken 
noes ‘“‘T have lost John, and so lost every- 
thing!” * 

Mr. Easton was rather unpopular in his 
congregation. He was unsocial, ascetic, and 
what is commonly called “stand-off”; but 
now he knelt by me, and, taking one of 
my passive hands in his, he first won my 
attention, and finally, when I vaguely began 
to believe that John was with God, and 
that both were definitely somewhere, I fell 
into a convalsive fit of tears, that probably 
saved my reason. 

He was very good to me that first awfal 
week, and I began to understand that he was 
unloved, because unappreciated. June tarned 
to July, and I began growing a little stronger, 
bat for long months I felt the effects of the 
shock I had suffered. Mr. Easton’s kindness 
was most unobtrusive. Ho sometimes would 
send me books, gradually he fell into the 


f | hahit of coming over and reading aloud to 


me, evenings, as I lay on the sofa, for I was 
not strong enough to sit up long, and, while 
I would catch a few words now and then, my 
mind would be 0 ploharing. back of my closed 
eyelids, that awfal shipwreck over and over 
again. One evening, I saw it all so distinctly 
that I started and oried : 

‘Oh, stop! I cannot see anything yet but 
those awful waves. AndI can hear nothing 
but those cries as the ship sank. Oh, do you 
think I ever can forget?” 

Mr. Easton had closed his book, and he 
walked up and down the room slowly and 
softly. A flush of pain rose suddenly over his 
dark thin face. He paused near the window, 
and, pushing aside the curtain, he looked 
absently out into the warm dark night, and I 
saw his lips move as if he were repeating 
something. Then he turned and came 
hurriedly up to the sofa. He put his hand 
out, and then suddenly drew it back and stood 
regarding me gently. 

“I pray Heaven that you may forget,’’ he 
said. ‘I do not know—perhaps, some time—” 

He did not finish the sentence, and con. 
tinued to pace the room. 

I was so absorbed in my own wretcheduess 
that I did not think or care that I had been 
rude to him in stopping his reading, which 
had been so welcome to me many times. 
Mine was the old wail: 

‘There is no sorrow like to mine under 
the sun,” and in it everything else was 
merged. 

Mr. Easton went away soon, He came less 
often, and did not read again until, one after- 
noon, I begged his pardon for my discourtesy, 
and asked him to read once more, It was 
Dante, this time, that he held in his hand, 
but he opened it and quoted : 

‘‘And in the book that day we read no 
more.” He smiled a little bitterly. ‘Let us 
talk inetead,”’ he said, 

I wondered at his caring to talk to me; af 
his religious kindness, I believed it, in being 
willing to try and interest the poor pale 
woman, with all her fresh beauty gone, that 
my glass showed me, the listless black-robed 
girl to whom life locked so poor and empty. 

He stayed half the afternoon in our cool 
little parlour, and, when he went out, I tried to 
thank him for his kindness and show him 
that I appreciated his unselfishness; but he 
checked me summarily, and departed for a 
toilsome walk in the hot August sun, to visit 
some sick man several miles along the shore. 

After he left, I went wearily round the 
room, tidying the little disarrangement a 
visitor makes. Mother had gone over to Mrs, 
Dawson's, and I was alone. I heard a step 
on the porch, and moved slowly to the door, 
and in one moment I was clasped in Jobn’s 
arms ! 

For the ficst—and probably the last—time 
in my live, I was guilty of fainting; but John 
merged the lover in the physician, and brought 





me to my senses very quickly, Why should 
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1 try to detoribé a’ sceve that-was sacredfor | ign’ “You see,” said thermeek old) J.P., « wh 
us both. Let it spfficé me! to’say this Heaven’ FACETIZ. my wife wants a new shawl it’s no use for me 
seemed for ondé to be on this exrth thet thes weer" to object;."epecially when she looks at 


measure of my” former suffering’ was" the ) . Gav 
measate of my present joy. Half-an-hout’ , Ax eye P ee inet 
later I knew all: how John had been picked) ing): “Tae poiate Of fine pat a ee ae | 
up, quite unconetious,” after “floating ~hours, Ha neg e ME , m 4 pay bs } umph 
clinging t6 a plark and somé* rigging, by a | Seems to nie the first point is the price, 
small brig bound for a littfe Datch port; how In no Danorn.—LinlesDick; Mamm4, 
he had been deliriowy' {rom fever for weeks; } mayn't I have some-of that: blacks coffee ? 
and how he had started’ fot honie, even whem} Mamma’ ‘ Movey 4°: No’; it will make‘you 
the Datch doctor had assured bint he waerisk: {| jgmp out of your boots!’’ “Oa, no manima ; 
ing his lifé, and had cime'to me beforéanyone | Wybootw is-wwfubtighh” 

knew of hieartivatévety. Heh&? begyed the} Purrine ‘17° Dunrearmiy.<-“1' hope you 
doctor to telegraph to mé, and* had beetr’| appfeciute, sir. thetin-marryiag my deagh 
assured it was done. Whether“he* had’ niatle you matrys ‘largeHearted; generous ° girl." 
some’ mistake in my address, ‘or’ what, °we | ‘I do, sir (with emotion) ; and I hope she’: 4 
never knew bat’ I had nob received ‘the | herite those qualities from sal 
message. Thar evening, ! wrote ‘a ndte'to Mr}  Actomopatine” Garwetrs:— Smalf Boy: 
Easton, begyfty “him ‘to come’ over the'next!) « Fader, a shentleman in de shop. vafits’ to 
day, and rejoite*with"ne: * Mr’ Aroher’s little? know if dbt allvodl, non-shtinkwble ehirt vill 
boy, where he‘lived; brought *nte this reply "the! snark?” Propfietor:* “Does it fid ‘hint ?” 


anil 


next mioriing s+ ‘No; it istoo big.” ‘ Yah, it vill dhritik.” 
a ones Tue Goipex Rork.— Cat'yon tél! me what 
ae em ee te the *golden rule? is?” asked" thé Sanday: | 


“ T an? leaving Sannyrook ‘for sone time; . 66 Vast nen S ’ 
perhaps for always; and f' start’ to. day, so ‘T weet ere citeieing *, B arsed ve sean 
shall not see"yoh before’ I go. ‘Do not‘think } ; y weight 90 penny weights I ounce, 12. 
mi urdé] UT eay~2¥ ie Sunitnieg wastes fhe tbe otnose t poatid?” 
to mourn with those ‘whd “motri**than*to 
rejoice with those ‘who rejofos:’ bat’ believe 4 ee eh “s- omnceme g AS da 
that my prayera are’ ‘fdr’ your “happiness (tenderly) : oT nae harles, ; 


always: And, whbn“yott thidic of -yourbwn | Cmbarrsseed yon were when you propoded to 
? 


4 : , \{ me?’ Me, Hardup:.“ No, 
aa Sptay Tot thote* WHOM wnier; so embarrassed~since-we were married that’ 


349 
“ Always faithfally*yonre;* have forgotten all oleae i.” 
*Conkiint isto |e eee ene g abot ind dentro weaeent in’ 

There®’ eames @ snddeh' littld stab“of -pain’) the train after she had exhansted all th-other’ 
through ‘my “heart as 1 read! thi#a sudden’ questions’ im the Yankee: catechiém.* “ Oh,” 
access of light on'things thatbad pazzied me, said the ovher woman’ weariedly, “‘ he’s e 
which‘almost blinded me for‘a motdent. I | lawyer by profession. He epends‘his-time in: 
handed'the note to John silently, I had told | minding other people’s business,‘too! 
him of Mr/ Easton’s kindness) He'read’ it A Trovenrret Hostess:—Hostess (to male 
through grimly, and ® faint flusl tinged‘ his | ~a}i flower): “ Permit me'to introdute to 
cheek. : i . a charming dancer, Mr, Westend.” Mr. West. 

‘* What do you think of it?” I inquired. end: “Au, thanks, no; I nevah ‘dance: 

“ How old fa he?’’ asked Johan; beford he | «wounla you like to join the card party’ in the 
replied. drawifig'rodm ?”’ * Au; thanks, no, ‘I do ‘not 

‘*I don’t know+-twonty-seven, perhaps.” play.” “ Well, supper will be réady soon.” 

“ Well, then, I think he may getvover it,” 4 F Mrs. Blifkine: “T° 
he replied, bitterly; thes, with a rash of gen-| 4 Baiwa's Sap Fate.—Mre, per ttt dear 

“ ; afraid ny darter is awful unhappy with that 
erous feeling {“* Heaven help the ‘poor fellow: of here:’ Mrs. Gab: “No? 
I pity him; May; It was a sad retern’ you} Dew husband EET py: Oro + Biter 
made tor bie kindnecs—wuen't it? Don't grieve} Have you heard so?” “No, but I've seen 
over it. I know you never intended to make) hin» in the street every day since they got 
him care for you,” married, and he walks along jast as chippy 

“ Oh, Johai;" I sobbed, “ I never thought of4 and independent. as ever. He doesn’t look 
it till I got thie note,” subdued & bit.” 

A tearfell on the paper.. Was John's little | Porrme@ Hiw to TH» Test.—He (reading) : 
jealous? Perhaps so, For he took the pote | ‘' Now, that’s what I call commonsense.” She: 
gently from ‘me and threwit on the ‘fire; Yet‘ What’s that, John?’ He: “ An eminent 
I truly think he was sorrie? than 1, physician bays that if men would walk upand 

John ‘and I are married now, and’ I have'| down staira more they would be healthier.” 
never seen Mr. Easton'einee:: I heard; not’ She * That's a sensible doctor; By-the-way; 
long ago, that» he was devoting himeelf to | I wish you would go down in’ the cellar and 
mission work in the East End of London, bring up a load of wood and some coal before 

I never — oe loved him. even if 1 had | you'go to bed, John.” 
not seen my John; but I never, morning or aS 
night, fail to pray remorsefally ‘for the aan i Tn Biteayt - Whit, ane i. hee ag 
whose happiness I unconsciously wrecked: Miss Breezy. in regard to the question, ‘ Is 

D. N. B. | Marriage a Failare?’” Miss Breezy (thought- 
fully): “Why, I can’t speak from. experi- 
ence. of cumree, Mr. Walle, but I havea way 
dear friend who was mar & year ago, and. 

Lireratore is one of the most powerful: in- | sbe has found it a delightful success.” Mr, 
straments for forming character, for giving | Waldo: ** She is happy, then?” Misa Breezy : 
us men and women armed with reason; |‘ Oh, very, Mr. Waldo. Clara draws £10 a 
braced by knowledge, clothed with steadfast. | week alimony.” 


ness and courage and inspired by that public A Liveny ‘Hovsrn01®.—Visitor: “ Myidear 
spirit and virtue of which it has been well} .oontess, 1 see that all your ‘female servante’ 
said that they are the brightest ornaments of | pave red hair.” Countess: “ Yes, I hada 
the mind of man. great deal of trouble-finding them.” “ But 

Masne snocets is certainly one of the worst | what is your object-in having soymany ‘Ted 
arguments in the world of a good cause, and ed -servant-girls?)”’ ‘You know’ that 








the most improper to satisfy conscience ; and | Mme; Blenk is making a great-sensation with 
yet we find by experience that in the isane it | her'blonde- hair?” “ Yes, I know.” ‘“ Well; 
is the most successfal of all other arcuments, | Iam after her soalp, I want to bring-her 
and does; in a very odd but effeciua! way, | blonde’ hair into disrepute. To-morrow I 
satisfy the censcienves of a great mony men;‘| will have two more servant-girle with red’ 








by showing ‘thenr their interest. hair.” 


stamps’ her» fodt au’ says;‘ Your: worship, | 
sha wi have:it '}’” > 

Licur Coxzections. — Churohwarden, , 
little while back? ‘Sednis to me the'collection; 
are ‘becoining ‘very light’? Beloved Pastor 
(gloomily): “ They always! are’ this ‘time -of 

ear; the ladies are saving up their ‘money 
‘or Christmas slippers for me.” 

Your Loss—Hrs Gatx.—“ You shotld besr 
in mind, my friend,’ said the kind-heartea 
visitor; ‘coneolitply,”** thatyour loss’ is his 
gain.” “I do—I do,” replied the bereaved 
faye gore + Aeeger reer 

y* I cannde* forget it. ‘He had given 
his noté for £40° due next-week; and I am th 
Becurity,"’ 

“ Wuo ia your family physician, Freddy?” 
asked .Mrs. Hendticks of the Brown boy, 
“ We ain’t got none,”’ said the boy. “ Pa’s 4 
homeopath, ma’s allopath, sistef Jane ie 4 
Obristian scientist, grandma and grandpa 
buys all the quack medicines going. Und 
James-believes in massage, and Brovher Bil) 
is a horse doctor.” 


A very green couple from the country at- 
tended the theatre'the other’ night, and after 
ghey had taken their seats the young man 

gen to look over the programme. ‘ Thun. 
deration, Mary!” he exclaimed, with a 
sudden start; we can’é see this play out!” 
** Why, John, what's the matter?” asked the 
girl, in disappointed- tones. ‘‘ W'y look at 
here; this bill saysthree weeks elapse hetwsen 
the first and secontd-acts, and “I’ve got to git 
home’ by to-morrow’ night to“tesd“to cutting 
that cor inthe‘ field” 

A Tzst.—‘ Yes, darling,” he said, in tones 
of deep tenderness, “‘I would do anything to 
show my love for you.’ ‘ Ah,” sighed the 
gentle maiden, * that's what all men say when 
they are strivivg to win a woman's heart.” 
“Put me: to: the proof,” he said, in wild, 
passionate tones——“ pnt me to the proof. Tesi 
‘me, and see if. I fail. Set meany test within 
the bounds of ibility; and it ehall be per- 
formed.” ‘ Ah,” she murmared, ‘if I could 
only believe you.” ‘ Pat me tothe test. Say 
to me ‘ Do this or that,’ and it shall be done.” 
‘Then I will put yeu to the test.” ‘ Ah!” 
he exclaimed, exultingly, ‘yoa shall behold 
the height, the depth, the length, the breadth, 
the circumference of my love for you. What 
is the test?" The maiden dropped her eyes, 
a smile dimpled the corners of her mouth, 
and, bending over the: youth at her feet, she 
whispered, ‘‘ Marry some other girl!” 

A Morvat Sunprise-A lady and gentlemsp 
were travelling together on an English rail- 
way. They were perfect strangers to each 
other. Suddenly the: gentiéman said:— 
“ Madem, I will trouble “you to look out of 
the window for a few’minuates's I am going te 
make some'changes in my wearing apparel. 
“ Certainly, sir,” she replied with politenct®, 
rising and turning ‘her back: In a short time 
he said; ** Now, madam my change: is com: 

leted, and you may resume your seat. 

hen ‘the lady turned ‘she beheld ber male 
companion transformed into a dashing lady, 
with:a heavy veit over her’ face, ‘‘ Now, sit; 
or madam; whichever you like,” said the lady, 
‘I must trouble you tolook out-of the wit- 
dow, for I also have some changes to meke 12 
my apparel.” “ Certainly; madam," and the 
gentleman in lady's attire immediately com- 

« “Now, sir,"you ‘may resume your 

seat,” said the lady: To his great surprive, 
on resuming hie seat, the gentleman in fem 
attire found his lady companion transformed 
intoa mam: He then-langhed-and said, “Ii 
appears that we are both-anxious to avoid ré- 
cognition.» I have robbed@’a bank; What have 
you done?” “ And,” ae pram — 
as he dexterously’ fettered' ‘his’ companio 
wrists, “‘ am detective ——, of Seotland Yard, 
and in female-apparel’have shadowed you 
now,” drawing a revolver; * keep still." 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Kensington memorial to the Queen, in 
commemoration of the fittieth year of her 
reign, takes’ thé’ forty’ of a state, to be 
executed by the Princess Lonise. A sketch 
model of the statue hasbeen’ shown to the 
committee for the memorial, and a ted. It 
represente the Queen as ‘a young girl as at 
the time of her accession. The eontensporary 

icture by Sir George Hayter may give some 
popular view cf the plan ‘of the ‘design, but 
the detail of tteatment is original, and is well 
suited for being carried out: in marble. The 
site cecidéd on fe the ‘east front of Kensington 
Palace, lookiig over the Round Pond and’the 
avenue of trees eastward. 

Ancupucuess Marr Vaterie, the youngest 
daughter of the Emperor Francis Joseph, has 
delighted her parents with a charming sur- 
prise at the révent fortieth anniversary of the 
Emperor's accession to the Austrian throne. 
She sent an original to her father, the 
initials of the lines of which formed his name, 
Franz Josef. The poem is written in the* 
young Grand Duchesa’s own hand, an@ deco: 
rated by. ber with artisticdesignsand emblems 
relating to events in her father’s reign. 

CanpinaL MAnnine’s silver ‘wedding (clerical) 
issbortly to be célebrated. Devout Roman 
Catholics are subscribing handsomely for a 
handsome silver present on the occasion. 

Tue young King’ of Spain received ‘for his 
Christmas present a small pony, the harness 
for which ‘is: kept in’ the national 
odlours. pte Are P. or ven Rte Airey? 
completes this present; whichis worthy of a 
Queen or & fairy: 

Tus Enipress of Austria; while staying in 
the island of Corfu, has been a diligent 
student of medérn Gresk, and since her 
return she has: continued.to study the lan- 
guage under a Greek professor, who has 
accompanied thé’ “Empress at- her ‘special 
request. 

A FASHIONABLE congregation ‘assembled’ in 
Si. Peter's Church, Eaton-square, for the 
marriage of Lord Moreton,, son.of the Earl 
of Dacie, with Ada® Margarette; eldest 
daughter of Mr, Dadley Robert Smith: 

The bride, who was’ accompanied by her 
father, wore a handsome dress of white peau 
de soie, over ® petticoat ‘of ‘crépe de Chine, 
embroidered in' silvers tw6 or three small 
sprays of orange blossoms ‘were arranged in 
her hair, and covered by a tulle veil, which 
was attached by’ diamond’ stars, her orna- 
ments inoluding also’ a beautifal diamond 
necklace. Her bouquet was composed éntirely 
of lilies of the valley. 

The bridesmaids looked well''in Diréctoire 
dreeses of whité cashmére, with moiré fronts, 
sashes, and revers; lace jabota and large cut 
steel bottons; their hats, of white velvet, 
were turned’ up’ with" sa velvet; the 
crowns being trinimed ‘with bows of white 
moiré ribbon,-.which fell in long-loops and 
ends at the back,’ Each wore a gold bangle 
with diamond monogram, the bridegroom's 
gift, and carried a large bouquet of white 

168, ° 

Lavy pz Maxtry has‘colleoted 438 garments 
his year in the Witney Division of the 
Oxfordshire Needlework Guild. She started 
last year for the’ county ; Viscourites’ ‘Valen. 
tia took the Bicester Union, and has contri- 
buted 842 for the Banbary Union’Hon: Mrs. 
Caryl Molyneox, 248; 

A mannison has been arranged between the 
Duke of Newouetle and-Miss Candy, daughter’ 
of Major and the Hon, Mrs. Candy. 

A manrice i# aleo’srranged to take placé 
between Lord William Beauchamp Nevill, 
fourth son of the Marquis of Abergavenny, 
and Mile, de Murrieta, eldest da: of 
Marquis de Snturce. Lord William i may be 
by he ea wae, it was stated, disinherited 

Tather some time ‘ago for joining the 
Catholic Charch, and went into the wine trade. 


equal the lifting of 822 000,000 





STATISTIOS. 


Tar Japaneses army is now 150,000 strong. 
It will be 600 000 before long. 

Two thousand five hundred lady doctors are 
now practising in the United States. 

Tuerr are about 6,000 different descriptions 
of postage stamps in existence, The museum 
of the Berlin post office alone contains be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 specimens, of which 
halt are from’ Europe; and the remainder 
divided between Asia, Africa, America, and 
Aastralia: 

In 1800 the population of Ireland was 
thirty-three ‘per cent, of that of the United 
Kingdom in 1886 it was only thirtéen per 
cent, In 1861 there were 995,156 inhabited 
house#’; in 1681 only 914,108; in 1871 there 
were’ 31,530: uninhabited houses; in 1881 
57,257... In 1873 there were 319 242 paupers; 
in 1886, 633,021. 

Ir has been estimated that an average of 
five feet of water falls annually over the 


‘whole earth. Supposing that condensation 


takes place at an average ‘height of 3,000 
feét; remarks General Strachey, thé force of 
evaporation to supply such rainfall must 
pounds‘ of 
water 3000 feet in every minute, or about’ 
800.000 000.000 horse-power constantly ex- 
erted. Of this great energy a very small part 
ie transferred to the waters that run back 
through rivers to tha sea, and a still smaller 
fraction is utilized by man; the remainder is 
dissipated in space, « 
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Reprove others; bat correct thyself. 

Atarm.—The timid man is alarmed before 
the danger, the coward during: it, and. the 
brave man after it. 

Science anp Ant.— Science teaches us to 
know ; an art, to do. In art; ‘trath'is a means ; 
in science. *+ is the end. 

Livine.—_iie man who-can vary his pur- 
suits, and has time for ‘everything—for him- 
self, for his wife, for his children, for his 
friends—alone understands what it is to live. 

Horr anv Contentuent.—While hope and 
contentment have their sway, despair may 
strive in vain to conquer the heart. The secret 
of that life whose joys are not all faded 
fruits consists in finding all the happiness 
there isin everything that’ surrounds it, It 
uses for life’s great purposes every thought 
and act that the world gives it. 





HOUSEHOLD: TREASURES. 


Ovxster Sour.—To one pint of oyster liquor 
add-one pint of milk, a piece of butter the 
size of an egg; salt and pepper to taste; heat, 
and jast as quick as 1t boils take off; do not 
cook the oysters, but place in a dish and pour 
over them the hot: milk: 

Ham Parties —Chop ham fine’; add sliced’ 
onion; salt and*pepper ‘to taste, and -halfthe 
quantity of sonhed bread, or cooked rice ; mix 
together with two beaten eggs ; make into pat- 
ties: sprinkle‘with flour, and fry‘or bake in 
one pan with butter on top. 

Sricep'Toxevr.—Boil a fresh tongue-until 
the skin’ will' peel’ trin off ‘the roots, and: rub: 
the tongue all over with a mixture of one 'tes- 
spoonfal of allspice, half a teaspoonful of 
white per, and one half mfal of 
sage; Secdgp well with fioar. Fry one onion 
anes two: of butter; and 
then brown the tongue all’ over; put it in a 
stew pam, add flour and water to the butter 


the | left inthe pan’to makes thin ‘gravy; po 


ar ‘it 
over the tongue; add ‘half a cap 
raisins and half a cup of vinegar or Mtedaen 
wine. Stew until tender; pour the 
gravy over the tongue without straining it. 





MISCELLANEODS. 


Sazrr Saeaninc ex Macumwerx.—The_ pro- 
cess of sheep shearing by. machinery ia now 
performed in Australia: The apparatus is 
made cn the same principle as the cutter of a 
mower or reaper, and the knivea are worked 
by means of rods within the handles, these in 
their turn being moved by » core within a 
long, flexible-tube? 

Dorine seventeen. years’ servica as Member 
of Parliament, Sir Lyon Piayfair says. that 


came in- contact with-the most eminent 
medical men ‘of England, and he: put the~ 
question to’ most of them; *‘ Did you; in yout’ 


extensive’ practite, ever know a patient who 
was afraid to die?'’ With two exceptions 
they answered ‘‘ No,” 

Tue Chinese seem at last- beginning to 
appreciate the railway which they ‘once so 
ey op The country’ people find 
that they can send their vegetables to Tient- 
sin; while'live fish are shipped up from Taka’ 
in tanks, so that the upper classes despatch 
their servants with pails of water to meet-the 
train and bring back the fish alive. 

Do Animats Tatnx.—Two incidenis are re- 
lated which seem to indicate that animals aré 
able*to think:and carry out a plan. They 
ocourredin’ India’ A terrier, when given a 
bont, was sent to eat it on the gravel walk in 
front of the bungalow. Two crows had 
sought oftén to snatch the meat from the dog, 
bat had always -been defeated. Finally. they 
discussed'the matte? ina neighbouring tree, 
after ‘which'one of them flew down and pécked 
at the dog's tail, and while he was attending 
to this matter, the other came and seized his 
bone. The same dog had a favourite seat, of 
which a visiting dog had frequently deprived 
him. One day theterrier; baving found his 
seat thus occupied, flew savagely ont of doors, 
barking at.a suppesed enemy. As theintrud- 
ing dog rushed out to take a part in the fray. 
the terrier hastened’ back ts secure ‘his seat. 

An Exernant as: A Norsz.—In Ceylon the 
elephant'is not only used’ as a beass of ‘bur- 
den; but as a. domestic servant, and. not in- 
frequently acts the part of a nurse. The fond 


mother will consign’ her tiny babe tothe ‘care’ 


of this gigantic’ beast withotit’a fear, while 
perfortiing® her household duties, and her 
most gentlé carésses and careful attentions 
are scarcely surpassed by those:bestowed upon 
her child by this novelatten@ant. If the in- 
fant cries; it is carefully lifted’ by the huge 
trunk and gently swayed baok and forth until 
it drops into'a quiet sleep: Then it is lid 
upon the ground, and the eleptiant fans’ it 
with its trunk; 'keepingaway the flies’ and -in- 
sects which ‘gathér in swarms, all ‘the while 
blowing a cool breath on the little sleeper, 
and woe: be to the wild beast of the jungle 
which ‘seeks todo harm to his charge, for his 
dsiys would be full of trouble. 

Tae Roap Cars or Rvussta.—At: Moscow 
and 8t. Petersbiry the rowd care are similarly 
constructed to those in Paris, but are a little 
larger.’ Théy ate almost as long as the pae- 
senger coach on a steam road—have double 
decks or two stories, and acoommodates' over 
sixty passengers without crowding, A stair- 
way winds up.at the rear of the cars leading 
to the loug seats above, over which is a wooden 
roof or canopy; aud the ‘passengers ‘have ‘the 

ivilege of a seat in the breeze ‘above’ or the 
inclosuré below. Eight horses are used when 
there is snow on the ground, four of them be- 
ing. hitched abreast, In the summer four 
horses, two abteast; do the pulling, Three: 
men'run the car—a conductor; a driver and a 
man who rides the off horse hitched in the 
rear. The driver rings a bell: continuously, 
and when anyone attempts to cross the “track 
in close proximity he rings’ more vigorously 
and rails in seven -diffurent languages. The 
fare is usually twenty kopecks,' which is about’ 
fivépende, The road cars in Russia are’ not 
old institutions and are not very liberally 
patronized, 
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Lerry.—The rosemary is a flower with leaves arranged 
Fe circular — around yy or es Y gee having a 
tter, taste. fragrant, and grows 
abundantly in Southern Europe. _— 
Sam B.—The back should be used as little as 
be rubbed sev. times a day with 
it has been badly strained, a course 
of treatment prescribed by a competent physician should 
be followed. 


Feororowna.—A girl pote ged twenty-one is 
an infant in the eye of the law, and is under the contro] 
of her guardian or who have the necessary 
legal authority to compel her to return to her home, if 
she runs away from it, 
A. Grant.—In accepting, write ; ‘‘ Miss Grant accepts 
th pleasure the kind invitation of (the hostess’s name 
is here written) to attend her five o’ciock tea (or luncheon 
or dinner-party) on (here write out the date).” If you 
decline, write: ‘‘ Miss Grant she 
to accept the kind invitation 
her (tea or luncheon or dinner- 
be sent almost 
vitation. 


Frora.—A good drink to allay fever is made of the 
juice of a lemon, a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and a 
pint of water, sweetened with loaf sugar. 

= steel by im- 
Lapy Mary.—A moment is the most minute part of a bs mont one So Soe Dons io” The 
tins t'e eiinete & Recess cen ees eas rust will become so loosened that it may easily be rubbed 

L. K. C.— Silence is the perfectest herald of joy,” | off. 
occurs in Shakespeare's ‘Much Ado About Nothing,” 
Act IL., scene 1. 


In Trovsie.—It may be that both parties referred to 
are somewhat to blame, Our advice to you is to await 
overtures for a reconciliation. 


L. W. A.—To prevent pimples on the face, avoid very 
rich, salt, or greasy food. Take some alterative medi- 
cine, and have plenty of exercise in the open air. 

EB. 8. W.—About 70,000,000 codfish are caught annually 
off the coast of Newfoundland, but the especies is so 
prolific that no fears need be entertained that this whole- 
sale capture will ually exterminate them. 

Gracrz.—l1. 


It is not * good form” for girls to smoke 
cigarettes. 2. For roug d or chapped skin use 
vaseline several times a day, rubbing it briskly Into the 
skin. Glycerine is a good substitute for vaseline. 


F. L.—1. Persistent shaving is the only method we 
can suggest for raising a moustache. 2. She isa true type 
of the style of beauty known as half-hrunette. Were 
her eyes dark-brown or black, she would be a brunette. 


C. A. W.—You can learn to read and write German 
without a teacher, although you will eneounter many 
difficulties. Otto’s Grammar is the best; but you can- 
not leara to pr e language soas to be intelligible 
without some one to give you the correct pronunciation, 
and to point out your faults. 


H. 8. A.—Mr. Gladstone has often e a desire 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
O- 


a... 2 


ae 
patie 


M. G. G.—It is not likely that there is any lady who 
would enter into negotiations with for the purchase 
of what you call your discovery the location of the 
Garden of Eden. Your alleged would be looked 
upon as chimerical. 

AmaTeuR AsTRoNoMER —In 1882 there were two 
eclipses of the sun—one of which, occurring on May 17, 
was a total eclipse, visible in Exrope, Asia, and Northern 
and Central Af-ica; the other, an annu‘ar eclipse, 
aes November 10, but was iavisible in North and 

uth. 4 


Sara —If the young gentleman had any visible means 
of support, your parent is it be made to consider him 
a suitable to whom the care of their daughter 
could be intrusted. This is not the case, as he 
has neither trade nor profession, and doubtless makes 
barely enough to support himeelf. Better to walt until 
he is able to show his ability to take care of you. i 

Lrrerary Stropext.—t. Milton’s “Paradise Lost” 
and Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie Queen ” are am the longest 

in our language. 2 Richardeon’s ‘Clarissa 
lowe,” and Thackeray's “‘The Ne - 
<= much. 1 than 
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xpressed 
to visit America, but his public duties have so far stood 
in the way of consummating such eo". fore 
we are unable to state whether he will ever make sucha 
tour. If so, however, his movements will be duly 
heralded hy the newspapers. 


May 8 —Be guided by the advice of your mother, 
and not that of outside parties who have no true interest 
pee welfare. Your father’s temper cannot be molll- 
fied by resistance, and the next best thing to dois to 
submit with good grace, and pay no attention to his un- 
reasonable outbursts of anger. 


C. F.—Lillian’s name may be thus acrosticised :— 
“ Life would be surely but in vain 
If in our hearts we never know 
Love's presence all the journey through. 
Less is our care, and less our pain, 
If love goes with us on the way, 
And furnishes, each night ant day, 
New joys to crown its blissful reign |” 


Sxowstrp.—There is no good reason why you should 
inveigh in such strong terms against the custom of 
engaged couples “billing and cooing, kissing, and 
always sitting close together in the room when others 
are present.” Pray make some allowance for the 
disease with which you have evidently never been 
affileted, remembering that such couples are always and 
everywhere considered privileged beings for the time, 
and allowed to have very much their own way. 


J. D. 8.—It is very hard to suggest a present suitable 
for such a paragon of manhood as the one described, as 
he appears to be well supplied with everything which 
gees to make up the sum total of man’s happiness, 
There are many beautiful designs in scarf-pins and cuff- 
buttons, set with diamonds, rubies, and other gems, 
and some unique models of dressing-cases, that should 
meet with the approval of the most fastidious. If, how- 
ever, he is supplied with a full assortment of these 
articles, we are at a loss to give any further hints. 


M.—Nothing makes a young lady so attractive as being 
natural ; but to be that she must not allow herself to be 
always fancying that everyone's eyes and attentions are 
settled on her. She must accustom herself at home to 
cultivate all those little ities which titute the 
polish of society, until they become her second nature, 
and until ske breaks herself of the too common habit of 
having one set of manners for home and another for 
company. Having accomplished this, she will find that 
the nervousness and bashfulness complained of will be 
overcome, 


R. D. A.—The mark which persons unable to write 
are uired to make instead of a written signature is 
in the form of a cross, and this practice having formerly 
been followed by kings and nobles, is constantly referred 
t> as an instance of the deplorable ig of dent 
times. This, however, is not the fact in all inst: 








are 

longer the average. 3. 8 

ef Enrope,” Froude’s “* History of land,” 

and “ History of Greece,” are Soeestenaliy long 
among works of their kind. 


FACE YOUR FORTUNES LIKE A MAN. 


TuereE are foes for you to fight, 
There are wrongs for you to right ; 
ee See 
And face your fortunes like a man. 


Not for poverty or pride 

From your duty turn aside ; 

But be ever in the van, 

And face your fortunes like a man. 


Let no doubts your heart assail, 
Let no fears that you may fail 
Interrupt your ni _ 

To face your fortunes like a man. 


Now’s your time to show your pluck ; 
Strive each day for better luck ; 
Threvtening troubles lightly scan, 
And face your fortunes like 


Other folks the prize may gain 
You were anxious to obtain, 

Join the disappointed clar, 

And face your fortunes like a man. 


Wear no frowns upon your face ; 

Poverty is no disgrace ; 

Work—and do the best you can 

To face your fortunes like a man. » 


P. L D.—As the will has been declared valid by the 
court, the provision in favour of your mother, your aunt 
and you’ undoubtedly means something. You should 
employ some lawyer of good standing to see that you 
have your rights under the wiil. The court will decide 
what the phrase, “the necessaries of life,” means, and 
will order them to be provided for you out of the estate, 
— eaten your favour shall be held to be 
vali 


Litriz Motner.—To pickle lemons, first pare off the 
yellow rind very thin ; cut them across the end about 
o-e inch, and pack them in a vessel with dry ealt; let 
them remain in the salt about one week ; then take ther 
out, and drythem in the sun, or before a fire ; spread 
them on dishes until the salt candies onthem; put them 
in jara, and pour hot vinegar cver them, with spice to 
suit the taste. They are better kept four or five months 
without being used. 


NEuiz.—We strongly advise your governess to leave 





Anckntly the use of this was not confined to illiterate 
persons, for among the Saxons the mark of the cross, as 
an attestation of the good faith of the signer, was re- 
quired to be attached to the signature of those able to 
write, as well as to stand in the place of the signature of 
those unable to do so. 


Hovsekegrer —Port wine stains, if of long —- 
are very hard to remove from table-cloths, but gen y 
this recipe will do the work: Apply a little table salt to 
the part stained, and moisten it freely with sherry. 
The acid contained in port wine decomposes the salt 
and sets free chlorine (bleaching gas), which removes 
the vegetable colouring of the wine. If n A 
oe the operation. Another recipe is to mix two 
tablespoonfuls of water with one of sptrits of salt 
(muriatic acid); let the stain He in it for two or 
three minutes, and then rinse the article in cold 

. Still anether plan is to tie up in the stained 
part some pearline; then scrape some soap into cold 
water to make a lather, and boil the cloth unrttl the 
stain disappears, 








your p t to your parents. It would be better 
for you if she would teach you to study harder for shorter 
periods; you would learn just as much, acquire good 
habits of concentration, and have more time to pley. 
Few little boys of nine can really keep their minds on 
their books for six or nine hoursin the day. Youshould 
not run to complain to your father, except as a 
resource; but if any further difficulties arise between you 
and your governess, we advise you both to appeal to him 
fur advice, just as you have to us. 


F. F. J.—You attach, al ther, too much importance 
to a trifle. The strong ibility is that the gentleman, 
being in weak health, and having other things to think 
of, has entirely f: m your note; and, if he should 
remember it, he probably thank you for thinking 
of him when he sees you next; and then, if 
sider any explanations necessary, you can make them. 
If he says nothing about the matter, you may feel sure 
it has escaped his mind. You have not done anything 
wrong or extremely foolish. At the most, you have 
= made a slight error of judgment, such as all are 

able to, 





tic and 
sides of their lovers or hy 


8. R.—Carthagena was 
1533, and was fortified at ,800,000. It grew 
wealth, and became the fairest and — 


could not be carried i 

Spanish colonial works give of its capture, and the 
ensuing carnival of robbery and murder, are sickening 
even to It is said that the sil of the principal 
streets was made mud for several days by the blood of 
butchered captives The value of the booty taken was 
computed to be £1,600,000. 

A. A.—The principal varieties of precious stones are 
few in number The dissond, consisting of pure carbon, 
comes first; then the different varieties of corundum, 
known as rubies, sapphires, and oriental emeralds, 
ametbysts and topazes, according as they are, red, blue, 
green, violet or yellow ; then the beryls, or emeralds ; 
then the varieties of quartz-opals, chrysoprases. onyxéé, 
agates, rhine-stones, common amethysts, blood-stones, 
, &c. Besides these there are garne’ tes of iron, 

lumina, an gnesia, turquoises— phosphate of 
| alumina; balas rubies—aluminate of magnesia, and 

While other minerals, such 5 
| gircons, chrysoberyls and chrysolites, are- occasion 
used as jewels, nearly all in ordinary use can be 
under the above heads. 
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